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In Brief 



News of Farm Income Prospects, U.S. Cotton Rebound, 
Global Economic Outlook, and Speculative Farmland Bubbles 



U.S. farmers' net cash income 
likely will reach a record $60 bil- 
lion this year. However, abun- 
dant crops, lackluster commodity prices, 
the oil shock, and a weaker global eco- 
nomic outlook are putting downward 
pressure on farmers* receipts and boost* 
ing expenses for this quarter and into 
next year. 

Since the last oil shock and recession in 
ihe early 1980's, farmers have undergone 
a major financial restructuring. Total 
farm debt has dropped about a third from 
the 1983 peak of $193 billion. And 
farmers' debt repayments arc forecast to 
equal about 11 percent of gross cash 
income (receipts plus government pay- 
ments) this year, compared with a peak 
of nearly 20 percent in 1983. With a 
tighter debt burden and record income 
this year, US- farmers are in a stronger 
position to withstand a drop in income. 

The world's farmers are harvesting a 
record grain crop in 1990^1, with output 
up nearly 5 percent from last year. The 
higher prices of the last few years, good 
weather around the world, and low U«S. 
acreage reduction requirements are all 
contributing to the increase. With the 
large harvest in importing countries, 
world trade in grains is expected to drop 
nearly 5 percent. 

Global sugar prices are expected to sta- 
bilize at near 10 cents a pound after 
plummeting almost 20 percent during the 
third quarter After several years when 
consumption grew faster than produc- 
tion, world output in 1990/91 is catching 
up. Expectations of more sugar output in 
Western Europe and weaker import 
demand around the world are behind the 
changed outlook. 

In the U.S., supplies of Thanksgiving tur- 
keys will be greater than a year ago. But 
prices will gel some support from rela- 
tively high pork, beef, and chicken 
prices. Beef and pork supplies are at 
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cyclical lows, so prices have been near 
record highs. Also, chicken prices 
remain above a year earlier, in part 
reflecting strong export demand. 

For U.S. cotton, domestic mill use and 
exports are forecast down in 1990/91 , 
partly because of tighter domestic sup- 
plies and gains in foreign production. 
But the growing consumer preference for 
cotton and ongoing industry efforts to 
stay competitive suggest a brighter out- 
look beyond this season, 

US- cotton farmers are using a number 
of non-chemical solutions to pest prob- 
lems. Couonacrcagecxamincd by pro- 
fessional scouts increased 37 percent 
between 1982 and 1989, according to 
USDA surveys. Scouts recommend alter- 
native pest management strategies, 
including the timing of chemical applica- 
tions, based on observed pest populations. 

Nevertheless, chemicals are used heavily 
in cotton production. In the 14 major 
producing states, 98 percent of upland 



cotton acreage was treated with pesti- 
cides last year. The treated acres aver- 
aged seven applications for the season. 

inflation-adjusted GDP in industrial 
countries is projected to grow by 2.5 per- 
cent through next year, down from 2.7 
percent forecast before Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait, according to the International 
Monetary Fund. The impact of the oil 
shock on developing countries that 
import oi I is expected to be greater— the 
forecast of their real economic growth 
was cut to 1.75 percent from 3.0 percent. 
Moreover, these developing countries 
took about 25 percent of US. agricul- 
tural exports last year. 

Mexico has traditionally been a net 
exporter of fresh and processed fruits to 
the US- Now, the US. is exporting 
more fruit to Mexico and likely will nar- 
row this trade gap. Some U.S. fruit 
exports have already posted big gains. 

Mexico's economic reforms and gradual 
relaxation of trade barriers are changing 
the patterns of trade between the two 
countries. Moreover, higher oil prices 
and the prospect of a U.S.-Mcxico free 
trade agreement arc improving the out- 
look for U.S. fruit exports. 

During the 1970% U>S« farmland 
prices increased rapidly — exceeding 20 
percent in some years. Many said prices 
reflected a speculative mania rather than 
expected farm income. Speculative 
manias, often called "bubbles," occur 
when investors buy an asset intending 
only to sell it later at a higher price, 
rather than using it to generate income 
over a number of years. 

While there is some circumstantial evi- 
dence of a speculative bubble in the 
1970's, the long-run stable relation 
between farmland prices and returns (as 
measured by cash rental rates) leads to 
the conclusion that bubbles have most 
likely not occurred in farmland markets. 
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Prospects 
Under Presure 



Receni developments here and 
abroad mean that U.S. farmers 1 
receipts are slipping and 
expenses arc rising. Favorable weather 
in the Northern Hemisphere is lifting 
world wheat production 10 percent in 
199CV91; stocks arc rising and prices are 
moving down. And for all grains, global 
output growth is exceeding consumption 
growth by nearly 3 percentage points. 

Substantial increases in supplies and slug- 
gish demand growth mean downward 
pressure on prices. On the demand side, 
growth partly depends on the strength of 
the nonfarm economy. In thcU.5., many 
analysis believe that real GNP is contract- 
ing this quarter, and will post only a 
small gain for all of 1990. And many 
forecasts suggest GNP will grow just 
slightly faster in 1991. 

Abroad, economic growth in 1991 is 
expected to be stronger than in the US., 
but the forecast growth rates for almost 
all of the developed economies have 
been revised downward since the August 
oil price shock. Moreover, the results 
from the late-September meeting of the 
G-7 (the seven leading industrial econo- 
mies) strongly point to a renewed strug- 
gle against global inflation, and perhaps 
slower growth. 

While the oil price shock could put 
upward pressure on the value of U.S. 
agricultural exports if the governments 
of the major economies were to expand 
their money supplies, tighter money 
implied by the G-7 meeting would shut 
off this possibility. Much more impor- 
tantly, agricultural production in import- 
ing and other exporting nations is up 
sharply, dampening export prospects for 
U.S. farmers. 

Sharply higher oil prices arc lowering 
consumers' real incomes and shifting 
their demands for agricultural products. 
The demand for high-value products — 




such as convenience foods — will slow 
the most. Growth in demand for red 
meats will slow as consumers buy more 
lower-priced poultry and perhaps more 
nonmeat sources of protein. But among 
all consumer goods, the demand for food 
is one of the least sensitive to changes in 
incomes. 

Farmers 1 production expenses will go up 
because of the oil price hikes. If average 
annual oil prices doubled from $20 to 
$40 a barrel, farmers* manufactured 
input expenses in 1991 would rise 12-13 
percent But manufactured expenses are 
estimated to be only $20-$23 billion of 
the $1244127 billion in cash expenses in 
1990, so the percentage increase in total 
expenses would be much smaller. 

Policy Uncertainties 
Cloud the Outlook 

Tense negotiations over the U.S. budget, 
the GATT, and the farm bill h ave made 
it more difficult for farmers to decide 
which production options will yield the 
highest returns next year. Disagreements 
over the budget and the farm bill have 
taken so long to resolve that winter 
wheal growers planted their crop without 
knowing what the target price or Joan 
rate would be at harvest. 

Moreover, the delays in Congress meant 
that some winter wheat growers had to 
decide how much of their base acres to 
plant before the Acreage Reduction Pro- 



gram (ARP) requirement was 
announced. Had the farm bill been 
passed without a budget deal, target 
prices and loan rates would have been 
misleading. The subsequent Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings spending cuts would 
have reduced deficiency payments about 
a third. 

The extremely divisive global debate 
over cutting trade-distorting government 
support to agriculture will come to a 
head in Geneva during December as the 
Uruguay Round of the GATT reaches its 
conclusion. While many hope that the 
talks will mean freer trade, the outcome 
is up in the air. Failure to achieve sub- 
stantial cuts in protection would actually 
lead to more retaliation by a number of 
nations against any perceived "unfair 
trading practice." This would be expen- 
sive for all nations. 

Whatever agreement comes out of the 
GATT talks, it must be ratified by Con- 
gress. If ratified, the agreement likely 
will require that the 1990 farm bill be 
revisited. Any reductions in trade-distort- 
ing support, though, would be phased in 
over a number of years. 

So, implementing a GATT accord is 
unlikely to affect 1991 planting deci- 
sions. Moreover, the Administration has 
promised to continue to provide support 
to farmers, but in ways that do not distort 
trade. 

Farmers Now Have 
Less Debt 

Since the last oil shock and recession in 
the early 1980's, the U.S. farm sector has 
undergone a major financial restructur- 
ing. In addition, farmers 1 net cash 
income this year is record high, and 
likely to hit the 560-biUion mark. Farm- 
ers are in better shape financially to with- 
stand a drop in income next year. 

Inflation-adjusted farmland values have 
fallen 42 percent since their peak in 
1980, and real farm debt has contracted 
50 percent from its 1980 peak. Land val- 
ues have posted only modest nominal 
gains over the past few years, reflecting 
muted expectations about future income 
growth. So, a small slip in income 
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would not touch off a sharp slide in 
values. 

Farmers are unlikely to experience major; 
problems with debt repayment next year. 
Farmers* debt repayments arc forecast to 
equal about 11 percent of gross cash 
income (receipts plus government pay* 
ments) this year, compared with a peak 
ofnearly20percentinl983. And the 
percentage has been trending down stead- 
ily since thai peak. 

With a lighter debt burden and continued 
heavy reliance on off-farm income, many 
U.S. farmers are in a stronger position to 
withstand the vagaries of international 
commodity markets- This year, farmers 
are expected to earn $58-$62 billion 
from sources off the farm, compared 
with $59-$63 billion in net cash income 
from the farm. 

Still, much farm debt is concentrated 
among the larger commercial operations 
that rely less on off-farm income. And 
many of these operations* concentrated 
in the Plains and Delta states, produce 
for the international markets and have 
depended heavily on government pay- 
ments. 

Moreover, weaknesses in the rural econ- 
omy suggest farmers with smaller opera- 
tions will not buy a new piece of farm 
equipment based on plans to get a non- 
farm job nearby. During the third quar- 
ter of this year, rural employment 
contracted. However, the declining 
value of the dollar and prospects for 
higher nonagricultural exports would 
cushion the impact of a national slow- 
down on rural economies. [Gregory 
Gajewski and Nmhan Childs (202) 
219-0313} J3& 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
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Supplies ofThanksgiving turkeys will be 
greater than a year ago. However, 
prices are expected to be pulled up 
slightly by high prices for competing 
meats. 

Contributing to these higher prices* com- 
mercial pork production this year is pro- 
jected to be 3 percent below a year ago. 
But output in 1991 is expected to rise 3 ■ 
percent and retail prices should drop 
slightly. 

While commercial beef production this 
fall is expected to be 2 percent less than 
a year earlier, al-to 2-percent increase 
is likely in 1991. And retail beef prices, 
currently a near record high, are 
expected to hold steady next year. 

Broiler output growth continues, but at a 
slower pace as prices drop seasonally. 
However, record large exports and 
higher competing meat prices will hold 
fourth-quarter prices near a year earlier. 
In 1991 1 prices also are expected to be 
aboutflat. 

A Turnaround For Pork? 

Hog producers arc cautiously expanding 
production, despite almost a year of 
favorable returns. Earlier this year, con- 
cerns about the late corn crop and an 
expected sharp drop in hog prices in late 
summer clouded the longer-term profit 
picture. 

Hog prices did drop sharply in August, 
as expected, but rebounded cotm- 
terseasonally in September. Lowercom 
prices and higher hog prices have 
improved prospects for future hog pro- 
duction. Favorable producer returns are 
expected for the remainder of this year 
and most of next year. 

Reflecting producers* caution, the num- 
ber of hogs kept for breeding totaled 6.9 
million head on September 1 , about the 



same as a year ago. However, there are 
some signs of an expansion. As of Sep- 
tember 1 , producers planned to have 2 
percent more sows farrow during Septem- 
ber-February than a year earlier. The 
number of pigs per litter has continued to 
increase — the June-August number 
reached a record high. 

Market hog inventories totaled 49.4 mil- 
lion head, down 3 percent from a year 
ago. Commercial pork production in 

1990 is projected to be 15.4 billion 
pounds, down 3 percent from 1989. 
Based on market hog inventories and far- 
rowing intentions as of September 1 , 

1991 production is expected to rise 3 per- 
cent to 15.8 billion pounds, about even 
with 1989. The increased pork output is 
expected to lower hog prices from the 
mid-$50's perewt in 1990 to the low to 
mid450'sinl991. 

Retail prices reached a record $2.25 per 
pound in August, but moderated in Sep- 
tember. For the year, retail pork pices 
arc expected to average $2. 10, up sharply 
from S1.83 in 1989. Although pork sup- 
plies arc expected to increase 3 percent 
in 1991, retail prices are likely to decline 
only slightly. Price spreads arc expected 
to widen as farm prices drop. 

Cattle Placements 
Expected Down 

Fewer and heavier-weight stocker and 
feeder catUe are expected to be placed on 
feed this fall than a year earlier. Place- 
ments this quarter are expected to be 
well below a year ago due to large third- 
quarter placements and more favorable 
pasture and range conditions in many 
areas. Typically, the largest number of 
feeder cattle are placed during the fall 
(i.e., fourth) quarter. 

Last year's fall placements in the 13 
reporting states were unusually large at 
73 million head, 10 percent above a year 
earlier and 28 percent above the previous 
quarter. Poor fall pasture and range con- 
ditions, particularly in the winter wheat 
grazing areas, explain last fall's surge. 
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federally Inspected production, neady-to-oooH. 



Favorable forage conditions this year 
will cause a greater proportion of the calf 
crop to be held on pasture. This fall's 
stocker and feeder cattle prices are well 
above a year earlier. Prices for 400-500 
and 500-600 pound steers at Oklahoma 
Ciiy ranged between $100 and $ 1 10 per 
cwt during the summer, $5-$ 10 higher 
than a year earlier. This reflects expecta- 
tions for higher fed cattle prices in 1991 
and declining feed grain costs. 

Heavier-weight feeder cattle prices are 
expected to average in the low $90*s this 
fall, up from $87 last year. Prices are 
being supported by slipping feed costs in 
1990/9 1 and high fed cattle prices. 






Beef production this quarter is expected 
to be 2 percent less than a year earlier. 
Fed cattle slaughter likely will be equal 
to or greater than a year ago. However, 
the slaughter mix contains fewer cows 
and bulls, reflecting some herd rebuild- 
ing. Both fed cattle and utility cow 
prices are expected to be above a year 
earlier. Average dressed weights proba- 
bly will remain at record or near record 
levels in coming months. 

Commercial beef production in 1991 is 
forecast to expand 1 -2 percent, with the 
greatest increase coming in the second 
half. Fed cattle, feeder cattle, and utility 
cow prices are all expected to post mod- 
est gains. 



Retail beef prices likely will stay near or 
slightly above current levels in 1991, 
Choice beef prices are now a few cents 
below May's record $2.85 per pound. 
However, uncertainty about oil prices, 
interest rales, and income growth, cou- 
pled with larger supplies of competing 
meats, will increase downside price vul* 
nerabilityinl991. 

Record Broiler Exports 
Foreseen 

Positive net returns this year stimulated a 
7-percent increase in broiler output 
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Fourth -quarter output is expected to 
reach about 4.7 billion pounds, up nearly 
6 percent from a year earlier. Continued 
positive net returns and expectations of 
favorable grain and soybean meal prices 
through the remainder of 1990 and early 
1 99 1 are likely to encourage further, but 
slower, expansion. 

First-quarter 1991 production growth 
probably will slow to about 6 percent. 
compared with almost 9 percent in the 
first quarter of this year. Total output is 
expected to increase 5-6 percent for all 
of 1991. 

Wholesale broiler prices are expected to 
slip seasonally during this quarter as 
prices average 48-54 cents per pound, 
down from 57 cents in the third quarter. 
However, record broiler exports and high 
prices for competing meats arc expected 
to hold fourth -quarter pricc^ncar a year 
earlier. 

For all of 1990. the 12-city composite 
wholesale price for broilers is forecast to 
average 54-56 cents, down from a year 
earlier, reflecting the increase in supply. 
Prices in 1991 are expected to average 
51-57 cents, near 1990 levels, with 
slower growth in output likely. 

Retail prices arc estimated to average 85- 
91 cents per pound for the second half of 
this year, 4-6 percent lower than a year 
ago. Prices for all of 1990 likely will be 
lower than in 1989» and go lower still in 
199L Per capita broiler con sumption is 
expected to increase to 73 pounds in 
199 1. 

Turkey Output 
Growth To Slow 

Turkey production this quarter is pro- 
jected to increase about 5 percent from a 
year earlier. Output for the year will be 
9- 10 percent above 1989, reflecting large 
increases during the first half. Turkey 
stocks on September 1 reached a near 
record 617 million pounds. However 
with slower production increases, stocks 
are not expected to become burdensome. 

Wholesale prices have continued to rise 
slowly from the lows earlier in the year. 
September-October hen and torn prices 



were both above a year earlier* Prices 
took strength from moderate production 
growth and relatively high red meat 
prices. Fourth-quarter prices are 
expected to move seasonally higher — 
with Eastern Region hen prices likely 
averaging 67-73 cents per pound. Any 
further price rises will be tempered by 
the high stocks. 

Estimated net returns for turkey produc- 
ers during the third quarter were above 
breakeven for the first time this year. 
Returns probably will rise further this 
quarter, reflecting lower feed costs and 
higher turkey prices. However, average 
returns for the year are estimated to be 
only slightly above breakeven. Given 
the very low returns eariy this year, tur- 
key production in 1991 is expected to 
grow only 5 percent. 

Egg Production 
Up Slightly 

Although egg producers have been slow 
to expand, this quarter's table egg output 
is expected to pick up a bit and post a 1- 
perccnt gain from a year ago. While the 
table-egg flock on September 1 was 
slightly smaller than a year earlier, it is a 
younger, more productive flock, and the 
number of eggs per hen is up 2 percent. 

Expected additions to the flock during 
the fourth quarteralso will contribute to 
the production increase. Total egg pro- 
duction for ihis year and next is forecast 
to increase 1 percent as producers con- 
tinue to expand slowly in response to 
continued favorable net returns. 

Egg prices have declined only modestly 
in the face of recent production 
increases. Fourth-quarter wholesale 
prices for grade A, large eggs in New 
York are likely averaging in the mid-to- 
high 70 cents per dozen, down from a 
year earlier. For the year, prices proba- 
bly will average 78-80 cents, but drop to 
66-72 in 1991. 

The egg price forecast is clouded by 
USDA restrictions on eggs from a large 
mid-western complex due to positive test- 
ing for salmonella enteritidis. Eggs from 
infected flocks cannot be sold as table 
eggs and instead are diverted to breaking 



plants for conversion into pasteurized 
egg products. 

Retail prices for Grade A, large eggs are 
expected to decline to about 90 cents in 
this quarter and average in the high 90's 
for the year, down slightly from 1989. 
Per capita consumption is estimated to be 
about 234 eggs, down one egg from 
1989 ♦ While consumers are eating fewer 
whole eggs, they are eating more prod- 
ucts made with eggs. 

Milk Output Higher 

Milk production during July-September 
rose about 4 percent from a year earlier. 
Higher returns slowed the exit of dairy 
farms and encouraged others to expand. 
In addition, farmers faced fewer supply 
and quality problems with forage than a 
year ago. 

Cow numbers during the third quarter 
were up slightly from a year earlier — 
farmers delayed culling to take advan- 
tage of higher milk prices. Milk output 
per cow was about 4 percent above a 
year earlier. Concentrate feeding rates 
were raised in response to favorable milk- 
feed price ratios. 

The changes during July-September from 
a year earlier reflect more declines in 

1989 milk production than any unusual 
production shifts this year. Growth in 
milk production and in milk per cow in 

1990 is steady but moderate, compared 
with 1988 and earlier. 



For further information, contact: Ken 
Nelson, coordinator; John Ginzel, cattle; 
Leland Southard, hogs; Lee Christensen, 
Agnes Pfcrcz. and Larry Witucki, pouliry; 
Jim Millerand Sara Short, dairy. All are 
at (202) 219-1285. H3 
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The world s farmers are harvesting a 
record grain crop in 1990/91. without- 
put up nearly 5 percent from last year. 
The higher prices of the past several 
years* good weather around the world* 
and low U.S. acreage reduction require- 
ments are all contributing to the 
increase. Partly because of the large 
harvest, world trade in grains is 
expected to drop nearly 5 percent. 

Global grain output is forecast to exceed 
consumption in (990/91 , and stocks will 
rise for the first time in 4 years. Wheat 
will account for most of the stocks gain* 
white coarse grain stocks are expected to 
drop again. Wheat prices have fallen 
sharply, but season-average corn prices 
in the US. are not expected to change 
substantially from last year. 

Falling prices and rising US. stocks 
prompted the Secretary of Agriculture to 
tentatively boost the wheat Acreage 
Reduction Program requirement from 5 
percent in 1990/91 to 15 percent for 
1991/92. 

Wheat Trade Prospects 
To Drop 

The world wheat crop in 1990/91 is 
showing the largest 1-year jump in over 
a decade. Crops of the major exporters- 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, the EC, 
and the U.S. — arc forecast up 17 percent, 
led by very large gains in the U.S. and 
Canada. The EC also had its best crop 
since 1984. 

At the same time, large harvests by tradi- 
tional importers also are restraining 
demand. China's crop is probably set- 
ting a record, and the USSR is expected 
to produce its largest crop in more than a 
decade. World trade is forecast to total 
97 million tons, the same as in 1989/90. 
Low prices, and a surge in imports of 
feed-quality wheat, are keeping volume 
from falling. 



Soybean Supplies Are Tightening 
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Now Exports of wheal ind com do not Muds ltf 
are \of marketing years The wheal year w Juty/>jn*, 
OciobetfSeptembar. 

The large U,S. and foreign wheal crops 
have sharply depressed prices. In the 
U.S., 1990^1 prices arc forecast to be 23 
to 31 percent below last year. The lower 
prices boosted the amount of wheat fed 
to livestock. The feed and residual cate- 
gory of wheat use during June-August 
probably was record high. 

Prices in some foreign markets are down 
even more than domestic prices because 
exporter subsidies have increased. Aver- 
age EC export restitutions have nearly 
doubled since January, and U.S. bonuses 
for wheat sales under the Export 
Enhancement Program have recently 
exceeded $50 per ton. up from the mid- 
$20's as recently as July. U.S. exports in 
1990/91 arc forecast to be down 9 per- 
cent from last year. 

The low wheat prices and the slow pace 

Q:'c »po;t ;th;sC>coijrn£r,:V.V ?<-n:iar\- 
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of Agriculture to announce a tentative 15- 
percent Acreage Reduction Program 
(ARP) requirement for the 1991/92 
wheat crop. The final ARP will depend 
on the 1990 farm bill. 

The announcement was delayed until 
September 20, in part because Congress 
had been unable to pass a farm bill to 
replace programs that expired with the 
1990/91 crops. The higher ARP will 
mean less area and output than in 
1990/91 , when program participants 
faced a 5-percent ARP, Last season, par- 
ticipants also had the option of planting 
up to 105 percent of their wheat base 
acres* provided they gave up one acre's 
worth of deficiency payments for every 
acre planted in excess of 95 percent of 
their base. 
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Global Coarse Grain 
Stocks To Stabilize 

With record 199CV91 foreign production 
and a large U.S. crop, world coarse grain 
output is forecast to nearly equal use for 
the first time in 4 years. However, world 
stocks are dropping slightly. Continued 
low stocks mean that prices, particularly 
for com. will not drop significantly. 

Because of large crops in importing coun- 
tries and competition from feed-quality 
wheat, world trade is expected to be off 9 
percent from a year earlier. 

The U.S. will harvest the largest total 
coarse grain crop in 4 years. Corn prices 
are forecast to be S2.20-S2.60 per bushel, 
compared with $2.36 in 1989/90, Last 
year, producers resisted marketing their 
corn when prices slipped, resulting in 
higher prices than the historical relation- 
ship with the stocks-to-usc ratio would 
have implied. Such producer resistance 
may be evident again this year. 

This month's estimate of the U.S, corn 
crop is a bit tighter than last month, in 
pan reflecting wet weather during the 
harvest. 

Sorghum stocks on September 1 were 
lower than projected — 1989/90 exports 
and feed and residual use were higher 
than expected. 

Soviet Union Is The 
Question Mark 

The Soviet Union is the single most 
important source of year-to-year variabil- 
ity in world grain trade* And this year's 
political and economic turmoil heightens 
the uncertainly about Soviet grain pur- 
chases. 

The Soviet Union is expected to harvest 
its largest crop since the 1978/79 record, 
Combined wheat and coarse grain pro- 
duction is forecast to be up 25 million 
tons, 13 percent larger than last year's 
large crop. Because of the larger crop, 
import needs this year arc likely to be 14 
million tons of wheat and 16 million tans 
of coarse grains, compared to 14 and 23 
million a year earlier. 



The Soviet harvest is late, although the 
pace has recently picked up and state pro- 
curements are rising. Reports of failure 
to harvest grains and potatoes, large crop 
losses, fuel shortages, and transportation 
problems are widespread. While govern- 
ment procurements will be sharply below 
target, they are expected to be up from 
last year. The increase will be well 
below what would have happened in past 
years when output rose sharply. 

Through the end of September, however, 
the Soviets had purchased very liule 
wheat on the world market for 1990/91 
del i very . Imports duri ng J u 1 y- S cptember 
were minimal. Coarse grain purchases 
also were slow, but these normally 
increase in the fall and winter. Questions 
remain about the Soviets' ability to pay 
for imports; the country reportedly is 
searching for credit. 

The USSR is looking to import flour, 
although imports are normally small. 
While the reasons for this interest arc not 
clear, purchases from Europe have been 
reported and the U.S. has offered an EEP 
initiative for 500,000 tons of wheat flour. 
The U.S. normally exports about LI mil- 
lion tons of flour annually, more than 
half of which goes to Egypt. So such a 
sale would have a sizable impact on the 
U.S. milling industry. 

Oilseed Stocks 
To Tighten 

Soybean planting is now underway in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and will continue 
through January. Expectations for the 
crop have been scaled back over the last 
several months. In Brazil, economic 
uncertainty, a move to a regionalized 
pricing system that discourages produc- 
tion in the western region, and less favor- 
able access to credit for export crops are 
forecast to limit output. 

Production for all of South America is 
forecast to only equal last year's crop. 
However, the margin for forecast error at 
this time is still very large. 

A smaller 1990 U.S. soybean crop and 
modest beginning stocks are meshing 
with continued strong domestic demand 
for oilseeds, but more modest demand 



strength in the many key oilseed import- 
ing countries. Asof mid-October, con- 
tracts for January delivery were closing 
around $6.30 a bushel The price 
strength probably results from late-sea- 
son dryness in the southern producing 
regions. In addition, the Midwest's crop 
maturity trailed the norm. Crush in 
1990/91 is projected up 3 percent despite 
the smaller crop. 

Severe drought in the Southeast has pro- 
duced the lowest peanut yields since the 
drought of 1980. Estimated 1990 peanut 
production is 34 billion pounds, 16 per- 
cent below last year. And, not only is 
the crop small, quality is down, so even 
less is suitable for consumption. 

Tighter supplies and higher prices will 
slash peanut exports by more than 50 per- 
cent to 450 million pounds. Higher con- 
sumer prices and lower quality mean 
there will be virtually no growth in 
domestic food use. 

For sunflowers, plantings were up this 
year and growing conditions were favor- 
able during most of the summer. So, pro- 
duction is expected to reach 957,000 
metric tons, up 20 percent from a year 
ago. The 1990 crop is expected to face 
strong demand. Crush is forecast to 
reach 595,000 tons, up 9 percent from a 
year earlier. 

Demand for sunflower seeds is forecast 
to nearly match output, allowing only a 
small increase in ending stocks next 
year. Season-average prices likely will 
rise slightly, ranging between $240 and 
$290 per ion. [Allen Baker (202) 219- 
0831 and Frederic Surts (202) 
219-0824. 



For further information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livczey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Mcir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Cathy McKinnell, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Carolyn Whitton, world couon; 
Scott Sanford, domestic cotton; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (202)219-0820; domestic 
(202)2190831. HE 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Florida's orange output, recovering 
from last season's freeze, is forecast to 
rise 50 percent in 1990I9L However, 
California's crop, suffering from a sum- 
mer of excessive heat, probably will be 
smaller than a year earlier. Fresh 
orange prices are likely to decline from 
last year. 

Grapefruit production is forecast to 
increase in 1990/91 as Florida's crop 
recovers. Prices are expected to drop 
from a year earlier, especially for 
California's grapefruit. Florida's 
exports will rebound* 

World sugar prices fell almost 20 per- 
cent in the third quarter, reflecting weak 
import demand and prospects of more 
sugar output in Western Europe. Higher 
production in China andscverat smaller 
importing countries will cut import 
demand this season* 

Citrus Bounces Back 

Total VS. orange production is forecast 
to be 9,9 million short tons, up 27 per- 
cent from 1989/90. Florida's crop is 
expected to rebound from last season's 
freeze-induecd losses. 

The early orange crop in Florida is fore- 
cast to be 95 million boxes (4,3 million 
short tons), up 40 percent from 1989/90. 
Fruit sizes are reported larger than nor- 
mal for this stage in the growth cycle, 
and the crop continues to make good 
progress. Florida's Valencia production 
is expected lo total 70 million boxes, 
compared with 42,1 million last season. 
The bulk of Florida's orange output goes 
into processing. 

Extended periods of extremely high tem- 
peratures in California's farming valleys 
this summer caused excessive sunburn to 
oranges and stand to reduce 1990/91 out- 
put. The early orange crop in California 
(including navel oranges) is forecast to 



be 40 million boxes (1.5 million short 
tons), down 9 percent from a year earlier 
but 18 percent above 2 years ago. Most 
California navels art sold as fresh 
oranges. 

Grower prices probably will be lower 
than a year ago because Florida will 
return to the fresh market. With quality 
a key factor affecting exports, prospects 
of a lower quality navel crop litis year 
also may put downward pressure on 
domestic fresh prices. 

Florida's oranges are expected to yield 
an average 1 ,52 gallons of frozen concen- 
trated juice (FCOJ) per 90-pound box 
(42 degrees Brix) during the 199001 sea- 
son. Juice yield is a key factor in FCOJ 
production. The 1989/90 yield, 1.23 gal- 
lons per box, was lowered by the freeze 
in December. 

FCOJ prices during the coming season 
likely will be lower than a year ago, Bra- 
zilian exporters and Florida processors 
lowered prices in Late August, perhaps to 
speed sales and reduce inventories in 
anticipation of ample supplies for the 
coming year. Although Brazilian output 
likely will slip this year, higher Florida 
output would partly offset any such short- 
fall 

Grapefruit production in ihe U.S. (exclud- 
ing the non-desert areas of California) is 
expected to be 3 1 percent larger than in 
1989/90, but 13 percent below 1988/89, 
Florida's crop is forecast lo be 50.5 mil- 
lion boxes, up41 percent from 1989/90, 
while California's ^desert" output is fore- 
cast to be 3,9 million boxes. 

However, Texas is not expected to har- 
vest a commercial crop this year because 
the trees there have not yet recovered 
from 1989's freezing temperatures. 
While the freeze reduced Florida's pro- 
duction last season, most trees survived 
to produce this year. 

Fresh grapefruit prices likely will be 
lower than a year earlier, especially for 
the California crop. California growers 
benefited from high prices in 1989/90 fol- 
lowing output losses in Florida and 
Texas. Florida grapefruit exports will 
rebound this season because of greater 
production and lower Texas shipments. 



Vegetable Use 
Continues Upward 

Vegetable use (excluding potatoes, 
swcetpoiatoes, and canning tomatoes) 
rose 1 percent to an estimated 140 
pounds a person in 1989. Most of the 
gain was from increased use of fresh veg- 
etables, especially lettuce and sweet 
com. Fresh vegetable use has grown an 
average 2,3 percent a year between 1979 
and 1989. 

Gains in per capita potato consumption 
averaged 0,5 percent a year between 
1979 and 1989, Fresh use declined about 
0.6 percent a year, while frozen potato 
use rose an average IS percent annually. 
Sweetpotalo use has declined about 2 per- 
cent a year since 1979, 

Harvested area for seven fresh market 
vegetables in major producing stales this 
fall is estimated 3 percent lower than a 
year ago. Decreases in the acreage of 
carrots, lettuce, and tomatoes offset 
small increases in broccoli, cauliflower, 
and celery. Sweet com acreage was 
about the same as a year ago. 

Tomato acreage in Florida fell 7 percent. 
Florida accounted for 98 percent of fall 
fresh tomato production in 1989. The let- 
tuce area for harvest is down 5 percent 
from 1989, with the Blythc area of Cali- 
fomiaoff 55 percent. A combination of 
low returns and a heavier than normal 
concentration of mosaic virus led to the 
decline in Blythe area production. 

U.S, onion production is estimated up 13 
percent in 1990 toarecord 54,1 million 
cwl Acreage is up 7 percent and esti- 
mated yields are 5 percent higher than a 
year earlier. Substantially higher yields 
in New York and larger summer acreage 
in California accounted for most of the 
output gain. So prices likely will fall 
below a year earlier. 

World Sugar Crop Up, 
Prices Drop 

World sugar prices fell almost 20 percent 
in third-quarter 1990 to 11-13 cents a 
pound, and were near 10 cents in early 
October, The sharp drop reflects gener- 
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ally weaker impon demand and pros- 
pects for more sugar production in West- 
ern Europe this season. 

Global sugar consumption is forecast to 
be 1093 million metric tons, raw value, 
in 1990/91. Yet, production is catching, 
up. Increased output in the EC, China, 
India. Guatemala, and Sweden stands to 
more than offset significant expected 
reductions in Mexico, Czechoslovakia. 
the Dominican Republic, and the U.S. 

World sugar imports in 1990/91 are fore- 
cast to be 28.7 million tons, down about 
800,000 from the season just ended. 
Higher production in China and several 
smaller importing countries will reduce 
impon needs. 

Monthly prices during last season illus- 
trate how volatile world markets have 
been. Raw sugar prices (f.o.b- Carib- 
bean, Contract No. 11) averaged 14.13 
cents a pound last September, rose to 
15.39 in March, and then dropped to 
10.92 In August. 

Events in the Middle East could lead to 
additional price volatility in 1990/91. 
Middle Eastern countries are forecast to 
account for about 13 percent of world 
sugar imports in 1990/91, and any disrup- 
tion in trade could limit this demand, 
causing prices to fall even more. 

As at least a partial offset, some oil- 
exporting countries that reap windfall 
profits from higher oil prices probably 
would import additional sugar, thereby 
increasing demand and putting upward 
pressure on prices. Several oil exporting 
countries, such as Nigeria, Indonesia, 
and Venezuela, boosted sugar imports in 
the late 1970's and early 1980*s when 
high oil prices resulted in trade surpluses. 

U.S. beet and cane sugar production for 
the 1990/91 crop year (September- 
August) is estimated to be 6.5 million 
short tons, raw value, down slightly from 
a year earlier The decline is due to a 
sharp drop in cane sugar production in 
Louisiana, where much of the crop was 
destroyed by last December's freeze. 



Thai Market Opened To 
US* Cigarettes 

In early October, Thailand lifted a 10- 
year ban on cigarette imports, signaling 
another export opportunity for theJJ.S^ 
tobacco industry. U.S. tobacco and 
tobacco product exports rose substan- 
tially during the 1980 r s because of 
reduced trade barriers in several Far East- 
ern countries (Japan, Taiwan, and South 
Korea), rising incomes in developing 
countries, and the drop in the value of 
the dollar. U.S .-manufactured cigarettes, 
because of their high quality and skillful 
marketing, are considered a status sym- 
bol in many countries. 

The Thai action was in response to a 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) ruling against the ban on 
imports of foreign cigarettes. Because of 
health concerns about smoking, the Thai 
government continues a ban on all ciga- 
rette advertising. The GATT ruling 
upheld the Thai advertising ban. [Glenn 
Zepp (202)219-0883} 

For further information, contact Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzancll, sweeteners; Vemer 
Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree nuts 
and greenhouse/nursery; David Harvey, 
aqui culture; Lewrene Glaser, industrial 
crops. All are at (202) 219-0883. S3 






U.S. Cotton: 

What's 

Ahead? 



Devotees of "King Cotton 1 ' in the 
US. know well how far it has 
slipped from the golden years of 
the 1920's and 1930's. Back then, crops 
occasionally reached 17-19 million bales 
and purchases regularly exceeded 14mil* 
lion. But, many view the 1980s as a 
turnaround decade. 

Is it on ward and upward for cotton in the 
1990's? Quite possibly, but not this sea- 
son. While mill use and exports in 
1990/9 1 probably will slip from the 
heights of last season, the pause is 
expected to be brief. 

Last season's strong demand will be hard 
to surpass, with retrenchment likely for 
both domestic mill use and exports. 
Forecasts place 1990/91 (August-July) 
domestic mill use at 82 million bales, 
down 6 percent from last season, and 
exports at 6.8 million, down 13 percent 

With beginning stocks of 3.0 million 
bales and production projected to be 14.6 
million, expected offtake of 15.0 million 
probably will push down 1990/91 ending 
stocks 10 percent to a low 2.7 million. 
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The 1980's Marked A 
Rebirth 

Last season ended a decade of resur- 
. genceinli.S. cotton mill use and 
exports. After declining steadily through 
the 1970'sascoUon lost market share to 
man made fibers, domestic mill use 
rebounded in 1982 and increased an aver- 
age one-half million bales annually 
through 1989. Dunng the 1980's, US. 
exports averaged nearly 6 million bales a 
year— 800,000 above the previous 
decade. 

In 1989/90, domestic mills used 8.75 mil- 
lion 480*lb + bales of cotton, a 22-ycar 
high, and the fifth consecutive year of 
strong growth. U.S. raw cotton exports 
surged as well — to 7.69 million, the high- 
est in 10 years. Total offtake, the sum of 
exports and mill use, was the largest 
since 1959. 

Growers Respond To 
Consumer Interest 

Renewed consumer interest in natural 
products in the 1980's — from high-fiber 
grain breakfast cereals to all -cotton dress 
shirts — is behind the brighter prospects 
for cotton. And the industry aggres- 
sively developed this interest, Industry 
efforts have ranged from improving fiber 
quality in the field to promoting cotton 
apparel in the market. 

During the 1980's, U.S. cotton growers 
contributed nearly $200 million toward 
research and promotion through a per- 
bale assessment on their output. Highly 
acclaimed advertising campaigns funded 
by these contributions have helped gener- 
ate widespread consumer support for 
U.S + cotton products. 

In addition, U.S. cotton has benefited 
from a number of other factors, including: 

• the second-longest peacetime eco- 
nomic expansion in history; 

• tight foreign markets in 1985*89 
(foreign consumption exceeded pro- 
duction by nearly 8 million bales a 
year); 






• the decline in cotton fiber prices rela* 
live to polyester during the 1980's; 
and 

* declines in the dollar against curren- 
cies of other major cotton exporters. 

Not surprisingly, low stocks and strong 
demand have benefited domestic produc- 
ers, The average price received by farm- 
ers for U.S. upland cotton rose from 55.6 
cents per pound in 1988/89 to an esti- 
mated 63.3 cents during the first 8 
months of 1989/90. And cash prices 
reached 69 cents in mid-October. 

Higher prices and a relatively responsive 
cotton program generated new interest in 
production among many farmers and 
revived the interest of others who had 
abandoned the crop In earlier, leaner 
years. This is particularly evident in the 
Southeast (Ala., Ga.. S.C., N.C., Fla., 
Va.) and Delta (Miss + ,La + , Ark.,Tenn t , 
Mo.) 

Before the 1980*s, coUon production had 
virtually disappeared from the Southeast, 
despite its historic role in the region's 
economy. From 1982 to 1990, cotton 
base acreage in the Southeast increased 
by 350,000 acres, or 41 percent, to L2 
million. 

Because base acreage for cotton can be 
the average of the past 2 years of plant- 
ing history* new growers can get price 



and income support through the program 
relatively quickly. And ongoing efforts 
to eradicate the boll weevil have cut the 
impact of cotton 's number one economic 
pest in the region (see the Resources 
Department). 

Couon acreage has contracted in the 
Southern Plains (Texas, Okla., Kan.) and 
West (Calif., Ariz., N.M., Ncv.). In the 
Southern Plains, plantings have fallen 
because many growers put couon acre- 
age into the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram. Some 13 million acres of cotton 
base have been enrolled since 1986, with 
1 + 1 million jn Texas alone. In the West, 
an extended lack of moisture has cut cot- 
ton acreage. 

U.S. Supplies 
Likely To Tighten 

Many of the factors that buoyed cotton 
use in the 1980's arc expected to hold 
down offtake during 1990/91. An esti- 
mated domestic supply of 17*6 million 
bales* 17 million less than last season 
and the lowest since 1985/86, suggests 
there is simply less domestic cotton avail- 
able. Conversely, foreign production is 
expected to rise by over 7 percent against 
a less than 1 -percent increase in foreign 
consumption. 

As a result, U.S. exports arc forecast to 
decline, and the U.S. share of world cot- 
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Ion trade is expccicd to fall from 32 per- 
cent last season to 28 percent. 

Over the past several months, declining 
polyester prices have given an edge to 
manmade fibers. While this price advan- 
tage may have lowered cotton mill use so_ 
far this season, the jump in oil prices 
likely will drive polyester prices higher 
in coming months. In addition, the 
recent weakening in the economy proba- 
bly will put downward pressure on mill 
use this season. 

Recent progress to improve the U,S. bal- 
ance of trade and attempts to reduce the 
federal deficit will lend strength to the 
value of the dollar. This would dampen 
U.S- coilon exports. While the dollar has 
appreciated modestly against the curren- 
cies of those countries that import U.S. 
coilon, it has stayed about even with the 
currencies of competing exporters. 

Nonetheless, the longer-term trend of 
increasing consumer preference for cot- 
ton and the efforts of producers to keep 
mcir product competitive suggest a 
brighter outlook beyond this season. 
[Scott Sanford (202) 219-0840} EH 



More Fruit To 
Mexico 



Long a net importer of Mexican- 
fresh and processed fruits, the 
U.S. now stands to export more 
fruit to Mexico and perhaps narrow this 
jade gap. Mexican economic reforms 
and the gradual relaxation of trade barri- 
ers over the past 3 years have been 
reshaping the pauerns of U.S.-Mcxican 
trade. 

U-S. exports of some fruits to Mexico 
have already posted tremendous gains. 
Moreover, higher world oil prices and 
the prospectof aU S-Mexico free trade 
agreement are stimulating the Mexican 
economy and improving the outlook for 
U.S. exports. 

Mexico produces a variety of fruits 
including citrus, strawberries, avocados, 
mangos, grapes, apples, peaches, pears, 
pineapples, and bananas. But unlike veg- 
etables, where a large industry developed 
primarily lo supply U.S* and Canadian 
markets with off-season fresh vegetables 
and later expanded into frozen vegeta- 
bles, many Mexican fresh fruits go pri- 
marily to the domestic market. 

Nevertheless, Mexico does export signifi- 
cant quantities of some fruits — including 
grapes, strawberries, limes, mangos, and 
pineapples — to the U.S. 

The U.S. imports Mexican strawberries 
during the winter when domestic produc- 
tion is seasonally low. Mexican limes, 
mangos, and pineapples supplement lim- 
ited US. production. The U.S imports 
Mexican grapes during the late spring 
just as Southern California begins to har- 
vest its grape crop. 

Up until recently, Mexican imports of 
US. fresh and processed fruit have been 
sporadic and negligible, constrained by 
high tariffs, import licensing regulations, 
and low consumer incomes. Now, gov- 
ernment moves lo liberalize trade and 
several other supply and demand factors 
are working lo increase Mexican imports. 



First, consumers arc enjoying stronger 
purchasing power and generally lower 
prices for fresh fruit following Mexico's 
recent domestic policy reforms and its 
easing of tariffs and import licensing reg- 
ulations. Second, weather and disease 
problems have reduced Mexican produc- 
" lion ofsomc tree fruits during the past 
several seasons - 

Finally, Mexican producers are being 
squeezed by a shift in agricultural credit 
policies favoring other commodities, gen- 
erally high interest rates, and reduced 
input subsidies. 

Prospects Good For 
Noncitrus^ 

Prospects for expanding U-S .fruit 
exports to Mexico appear strongest for 
fresh apples, pears, and slone fruits. 
Mexico's production of these fruits is not 
expected to increase much in 1990^1 
due to earlier frost and hail damage. In 
addition, tight credit, high interest rates, 
rising input prices, and limited water sup- 
plies in major producing areas are hold- 
ing down growih. 

Bad weather earlier this year signifi- 
cantly reduced prospects for the 1990 
Mexican apple crop. Although output is 
expected to be 4 percent larger than the 
474,000 metric tons harvested in 1989, it 
still will be 21 percent smaller than the 
1988 crop. Growth in Mexican apple 
area has slowed in recent years, but 
planted area probably will expand quite a 
bit anyway during the next 3-5 years. 

Until May 31, 1991, importers arc 
required to obtain permits from the gov- 
ernment before apples can legally enter 
Mexico. Imports were allowed without 
permits for restricted periods in 1988 and 
1989, but permits were required and not 
issued during all other times. 

However, because of tight supplies ear- 
lier this year, the Mexican government 
issued permits in May for 2*250 metric 
tons of apple imports and then issued per- 
mits for another 3,500 metric tons in 
August. Mexican apple imports are also 
subject to a 20-percent tariff. 
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US + To Export Mom Apples, Pears, Nectarines, and Peaches to Mexico 



States producing a significant quantity 
of at least one of these fruits 
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U.S. peach and nectarine exports to Mex- 
ico also arc expected to rise in 1990/?! 
due to ihc liberalization of import regula- 
tions and because Mexican production 
has expanded only moderately over the 
past few years. Permits are required for 
shipments made between July and Octo- 
ber, and a 20-percent tariff must be paid 
on all shipments. 

Mexico is proving to be a bright spot for 
U.S. pear producers who have harvested 
record crops the past few seasons* After 
Mexico dropped its import permit 
requirements 2 years ago, US. exports to 
Mexico have more than doubled and the 
country has become second only to Can- 
ada as an export market. Mexican fresh 
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tariff. 

U.S. pear exports to Mexico arc expected 
to continue rising. Tight credit and a fun- 
gal outbreak in Chihuahua, the largest 
Mexican producing area, have reduced 
planted area and prevented additional 
pear plantings over the past few years. 
In addition, USDA's Targeted Export 
Assistance (TEA) program has been help- 
ing the U + S. pear industry develop mar- 
kets in Mexico. 

...But Limited For Citrus 

Prospects are much more limited for 
increasing U.S. fresh and processed cit- 
rus exports to Mexico. Mexico is a pro- 



ducer and exporter of many citrus com- 
modities, including fresh oranges, orange 
juice, fresh tangerines, and limes. 

Mexico only recently opened its market 
to citrus imports following its entry into 
the GATT in 1987. Imports are subject 
to a 20-percent tariff and require a 
sanitary authorization issued by the 
Secretariat of Agriculture before entry is 
granted. 

U.S. fresh orange exports to Mexico 
were insignificant before 1989. when the 
Mexican government began encouraging 
imports to boost supplies and drive down 
prices in a market dominated by only a 
few sellers. Mexican trade policies are 
expected to continue to favor fresh 
orange imports to hold down domestic 
food price inflation and to manage sup- 
plies. But imports arc expected to 
remain a small portion of total Mexican 
consumption as the lower-cost demesne 
industry continues to expand. 

Mexican orange area is expanding rap- 
idly due to strong domestic demand for 
fresh oranges and growth in U.S. markets 
for orange juice and peeled orange slices. 
Mexican consumers also are developing 
a taslc for processed orange juice and 
orange juice-based soft drinks, which is 
stimulating Mexican and U.S. investment 
in domestic processing plants. 

Mexico's rapidly expanding citrus indus- 
try is likely to provide few incentives for 
increasing U.S. exports except during 
seasonal supply shortfalls. [Kate 
Buckley (202) 219-0884} H3 
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Ag Reforms 
Down Under 



Heated debate and rancor have 
proliferated in the current GATT 
talks on how to reduce trade-dis- 
torting agricultural subsidies. The gen- 
eral stance of the U.S., the EC, and Japan 
is that domestic agricultural reforms are 
conditional on multilateral liberalization. 

However, while most countries have yet 
to initiate substantial policy reforms, 
Australia and New Zealand have begun 
to abandon their protectionist policies. 

Even without a successful conclusion to 
the Uruguay Round, a comprehensive 
unilateral reform that reduces assistance 
to all sectors of New Zealand's and 
Australia's economies will make some of 
their agricultural exports more competi- 
tive, and will substantially boost the wel- 
fare of their citizens. Agricultural 
producers stand to benefi t from lower 
input costs. 

Australia and New Zealand have capital- 
intensive, export-oriented agricultural 
sectors and highly protected manufactur- 
er^ sectors. Even though agriculture 
accounts for a declining share of national 
output in both countries, their govern- 
ments arecommittcd to fostering its con- 
tinued role in generating foreign 



exchange. Both governments believe 
they can realize this commitment by mak- 
ing agriculture more responsive to mar- 
ket signals. 

While historically both countries had the 
-lowest support for agriculture among— 
developed countries, protection for agri- 
culture grew during the 1970's and early 
1980's in pan to offset high tariffs pro- 
tecting other sectors. By memo's, 
inward-looking trade and industrial poli- 
cies, focused on providing support to 
domestic industries, caused both govern- 
ments to be burdened by increasing bud- 
get deficits, rising overseas debt, slipping 
standards of living relative to developed 
nations, and declining terms of trade 
(Le., export prices relative to import 
prices). 

But it took a severe crisis in external 
trade balances and terms of trade, during 
1984 in New Zealand and 1985 in Aus- 
tralia, to precipitate economy wide 
reforms and a general lowering of assis- 
tance. Farm organizations in both coun- 
tries, confronted with high inflation, 
declining terms of trade, and high sup- 
port to import-competing industries, sup- 
ported the reforms. 

The increased export competitiveness 
resulting from the policy reforms is of 
particular interest to U.S. producers and 



policymakers. Australia and New Zea- 
land are low -cost agricultural producers 
and large-scale exporters of temperate- 
zone farm commodities that often com- 
pete with U.S. products in world maikets. 

Unilateral reform is likely to be associ- 
ated with increased market shares for sev- 
eral commodities for both countries. 
However, structural change in agricul- 
ture has been small and hard to docu- 
ment. Nonetheless, the elimination of 
producer assistance in New Zealand stim- 
ulated farmers to follow moves in inter- 
national prices and start shifting away 
from sheep into beef and dairy produc- 
tion. In addition, there was a shift into 
deer and goat production. 

Ag Bears Brunt Of 
N.Z. Reform 

New Zealand's economy has long 
depended on agriculture and other pri- 
mary industries for export earnings. In 
1989, pastoral commodities contributed 
57 percent of total export receipts of 
NZ$14.5 billion (USS8J billion). While 
agriculture's share of GDP has declined 
substantially over the past two decades 
and exports have become more diversi- 
fied, the traditional export commodities — 
wool, meat, and dairy products— remain 
the backbone of New Zealand's trade. 



New Zealand's Ag Reforms Bring Lower Land Values and Farm Incomes 

% Of 1980 
140 




19&0 
In 1984, a 20-percent devaluation of the New Zealand dollar resulted in high real returns. 
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In the late 1970's, New Zealand's agri- 
cultural sector was confronted with 
declining terms of bade and falling 
incomes, The government responded 
with price supports primarily in the form 
of concessionary loans and direct pay- 
ments. Most of this assistance was 
directed to lamb and mutton producers. 

Despite extensive support, net real farm 
incomes continued to fall In 1984, the 
newly elected Labor government insti- 
tuted economywide reforms, principally 
the deregulation and liberalization of 
financial and commodity markets. While 
the reform program originally targeted 
diverse sectors of the economy, agricul- 
ture has borne the brunt of the changes 
thus far. 

The comprehensive economic reforms 
transformed the agricultural sector from 
being highly dependent on government 
assistance and intervention to being 
almost totally market-oriented. But this 
has come at considerable cost to both the 
farm sector and individual producers. 

The elimination of direct assistance to 
agriculture in 1985 immediately 
depressed the incomes of agricultural pro- 
ducers. Average real net income for 
sheep and beef farms declined through- 
out the 1980's, and, despite increasing in 
1989, was still only 60 percent of its 
1980 level. 

The decline was compounded by an 
appreciating currency in 1985-87, which 
lowered the prices of imports relative to 
exports, including farm products. Farm- 
land values plummeted over 60 percent 
in real terms between 1982 and 1989. 

Declining farm incomes curtailed invest- 
ment in agriculture, jeopardizing future 
productivity gains. And additional reve- 
nues from higher world commodity 
prices in 1989 were mosdy used for debt 
servicing Instead of farm investment. 

Despite the reforms and the recent 
upswing in incomes and terms of trade, 
New Zealand's agricultural sector will 
continue to be disadvantaged and its 
potential for enhanced competitiveness 
stifled by uncompleted domestic reform. 
Specifically, assistance to import-compet- 
ing industries and labor market inflexibil- 



While Direct Support to New Zealand Farmers Has Diminished , . . 
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. Australian Producers Still Receive Income and Price Support 



Mrlfion AU$ 
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Income support 
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Price intervention 




i ties continue penalizing the agricultural 
sector by imposing higher input costs. 
However, consumers benefit from lower 
prices and a lighter tax burden. 

A ussie Ag Reform 
Incomplete 

Australia, like New Zealand, recognized 
early -on its natural comparative advan- 
tage in agricultural production and the 



importance of the farm sector in generat- 
ing export revenue. Now, farm products 
account for approximately one-third of 
export earnings, down from 65 percent in 
the early 1960's. 

Since World War II, Australian agricul- 
ture has been dominated by wool, wheat, 
and meaL Together, they accounted for 
approximately two-thirds of the 
AU$23.2 billion gross value of farm pro- 
duction in 1989 (US$18.3 billion). 
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In the early 1980's, Australia instituted 
general economic reforms that devalued 
and subsequently floated its dollar and 
deregulated the financial system. These 
were recently complemented by a series 
of sector-specific reforms. 

Those directly affecting agriculture 
include eliminating discriminatory pric- 
ing policies between the domestic and 
export markets for wheat and sugar, 
opening the domestic wheat market to 
buyers other than the Australian Wheat 
Board, phasing down government price 
supports, and gradually reducing border 
measures, Australia's embargo on sugar 
imports was recently converted to a fixed 
tariff that is to be phased down over 3 
years, 

Australia's commitment to trade liberal- 
ization is manifest in its May 1988 Eco- 
nomic Statement, which details an 
cconomywide program of tariff reduc- 
tions, accompanied by reductions in sub- 
sidies and protection to specific sectors 
of the economy. 

The agricultural sector was not spared in 
the reduction in assistance. Fertilizer 
subsidies were terminated. Tariffs on 
orange juice, dried vine fruit, and 
tobacco were included in more general 
phasing-down arrangements, which 
reduced the tariffs from 25-30 percent to 
a planned 15 percent by July 1992, And 
on July 1, 1989, the domestic wheat mar- 
ket was deregulated. 

While the reforms implemented in the 
late 1980's led to significant reductions 
in overall government support to agricul- 
ture, major reforms to date have only 
been instituted by the national govern- 
ment. Further progress towards a com- 
plete market orientation for agriculture 
requires complementary legislation by 
the individual states. Reform generally 
has been slower and uneven at the state 
level. 



More Non-Ag Reform 
Needed 

While changes in Australia's and New 
Zealand's trade and industry policies 
have had similar goals, these changes 
have differed in scope and liming. Agri- 
cultural reform in Australia has been less 
complete and slower than in New Zea- 
land, principally due to the federal nature 
of Australia's political organization. In 
contrast, New Zealand's policy decisions 
have been made and approved more 
quickly by one national legislative body. 

Despite a rhetoric of cconomywide 
reforms, liberalizing the agricultural sec* 
tor in both countries has proven to be 
more politically expedient than reform- 
ing other sectors of the economy. Most 
importantly, both countries still need to 
address labor inflexibility and protection 
of import-competing industries, both of 
which impose higher costs on the agricul- 
tural sectors. 

Although farmers in both countries 
acknowledge the costs of the reforms, 
most do not advocate reinstating support 
to agriculture. Rather, farm groups in 
both countries are directing their 
governments 1 attention to the distorting 
effects of protection fa the manufactur- 
ing sector. 

Increased competitiveness in Australia 
and New Zealand hinges on implement- 
ing an cconomywide reform process. 
This is crucial if farmers there are to get 
the full advantages of deregulation, 
[Nancy Morgan (202)219-0611} 50 



Agriculture in a 
World of Change 

67th Annual Outlook Conference 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D.C 

November 27-29, 1990 




What will a changing world mean 
forU,S, agriculture in 1991? Plan 
now to hear expert opinions from 
USDA's 67th Annual Outlook 
Conference, opening November 27, 
1990, in Washington, D.C. 

If you can't attend in person, 
watch the opening day live on 
C-band satellite! 

From 10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m, EST, 
USDA Secretary Clayton Yeutter, 
Deputy Secretary of Slate Lawrence 
Eagleberger and other top officials 
will brief you on world events and 
their likely effect on 1991 farm 
prospects, 

The Conference continues 
November 28 with in-depth 
commodity prospects and concludes 
November 29 with environmental 
and energy issues. 

For more information, call 
(202) 447-3050 or write: Outlook 
Conference, Rm. 5143-S USDA, 
Washington, D,C, 20250-3900, 

Live via Satellite November 27! 
Tune in the Westar V C-band 
satellite, transponder I IX, 
Channel 22. Frequencies: 
downlink, 4140 MHz; audio, 
6 ,2/6. 8 MHz. Test and tone at 
10:00 a>m, EST, 
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Oil Shock 

Slows 

World Growth 



The latest oiJ price shock will mod- 
erately depress economic growth 
and push up prices in most coun- 
tries, according to new estimates by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
Impacts will be most severe for econo- 
mics already in a recession or downturn. 
For prospering economies with relatively 
low inflation rates, the effects likely will 
be more muted. 

Real GDP in the industrial countries is 
projected to grow by 2.5 percent through 
next year, down from pre-crisis projec- 
tions of 21 percent for 1990 and 2.9 per- 
cent for 1991. 

However, growth in oil-importing devel- 
oping countries in 1990 has been low- 
ered to 1.75 percent from 3.0 percent. 
This reflects not only the oil price rise, 
but slower economic activity and import 
demand growth in the industrial coon- 
tries. These countries took about 25 per- 
cent of U.S. agricultural exports in fiscal 
1990. 

In 1990, oil-exporting developing coun- 
tries will grow twice as fast as other 
developing nations, at 3.5 percent, 
because of larger export earnings. The 
IMF estimates assume an average oil 
price of $26 per barrel for the rest of 
1990 and $21 by the end of 1991. If the 
oil exporters repeat what they did during 
the last two oil shocks, some will boost 
their imports of U.S. agricultural 
products. 

The estimate of consumer price inflation 
in the major industrial countries has been 
revised upward to4.75 percent for 1990, 
a 0.75-percentage point increase from the 
May forecast, mainly due to higher oil 
prices. Only a small decline, to 4.25 per- 
cent, is now expected in 199 1 . 

In the developing countries, high infla- 
tion rates will persist this year but may 
fall sharply next year if domestic stabili- 




zation efforts succeed. However, if 
domestic policies accommodate inflation- 
ary pressures by Increasing money sup- 
ply growth or resorting to price controls, 
expectations of inflation will rise and 
eventually lead to even higher inflation* 

Japan, Germany To 
Outpace US. 

Anemic activity in the U.S., Canada, and 
the U.K. — output growth forecast to aver- 
age less than L5 percent through 1991 
for the group — will pull down overall 
growth in the developed bloc to around 
2.5 percent through next year. 

A slowdown still is expected next year in 
Germany and Japan, the group's strong- 
est economies, due primarily to produc- 
tion capacity constraints, higher oil 
prices, and high interest rates. Addition- 
ally, Japan has to contend with a mori- 
bund stock market, worries about 
reduced domestic bank lending, and 
slumping real estate prices. West Ger- 
many is absorbing the East German econ- 
omy that, at best, is only half as 
productive. 

Current account imbalances continue to 
narrow as the U.S. trade deficit declines 
along with Japan's surplus. Further 
reductions are expected tn 199U result- 
ing from relative improvements in the 
balance of trade as the dollar's deprecia- 
tion continues to spur foreign import 
demand- 



Germany's large current account surplus 
will fall significantly as national savings 
are spent for East Germany's reconstruc- 
tion. Western Europe will continue to 
prosper and benefit from expanded trade 
with an enlarged Germany and with the 
newly opened East European countries. 

However, economic conditions in East- 
ern Europe will get worse before they get 
better. Real GDP for the region is 
expected to contract by 5.3 percent this 
year, a deterioration from earlier esti- 
mates of a 5-percent decline, and then 
improve only marginally in 1991- 

Eastern Europe's ongoing transformation 
toward more market-oriented economies 
points toward increasing imports as well 
as exports. Structural reform will require 
imports of capital goods, and greater 
access to foreign markets will spur 
exports. Deteriorating terms of trade 
with the Soviet Union, particularly with 
respect to crude oil, probably will keep 
most current trade account positions in 
the red. 

The more than doubling of world oil 
prices on spot markets has exacerbated 
Eastern Europe's plight, not only 
because of its dependence on oil imports, 
but because of the expected slump in 
Western Europe's growth. The world- 
wide scramble for money to pay higher 
oil import bills will put upward pressure 
on interest rates. There will be little 
relief for the region's debt-service bur- 
dens and hefty borrowing needs. 

Developing Countries: 
Prospects Are Mixed 

Increased inflation triggered by higher 
oil prices will widen the disparities in 
real growth rates between developing 
countries that are net oil exporters and 
those that are net oil importers. The 
external debt of the oil importers was 
imposing constraints on imports prior to 
the shock. 

The Pacific Basin countries of Asia still 
will experience growth rates exceeding 5 
percent through 1991, relying chiefly on 
the momentum of impressive investment 
and trade acuvity. The rapid expansion 
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in Southeast Asia— especially in Thai- 
land, Malaysia, and Indonesia — will 
counterbalance a slowdown in Taiwan 
and Korea- 
Expectations of modest growth in Cen- 
tral and South America have now turned 
to worries about a contraction for the 
remainder of 1990. Four-digit inflation 
rates plagued Argentina, Brazil, and Peru 
in 1989 and the first pan of 1990. Yet, 
stabilization programs have dampened 
inflation recently and likely will pull the 
region toward positive growth rates and 
the long-awaited recovery, perhaps as 
soon as next year. 

External debt remains a burden in Latin 
America and Africa, and will increase 9 
percent to $1.4 trillion by the end of 
1991 for all developing countries. The 
share owed to commercial banks will fall 
to $518 billion, largely because of mar- 
ket-based debt conversions. Debt-reduc- 
tion strategies involving creditor 
countries have trimmed loan principal 
and interest payments for Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, and the Philippines. 

Much of the lower projected growth in 
the oil-importing countries results from 
tighter fiscal and monetary policies and 
less demand for their exports, rather than 
costlier oil. The projected recovery of 
developing countries starting in 1991 
assumes a breakthrough at the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations, improved 
export prices relative to import prices, 
and sustained progress in international 
debt workouts. 

World Oil Supply Still 
Lags Demand 

Total OPEC crude oil production 
rebounded from the August low of 19.7 
million bands a day lo 22.2 million in 
September, due mainly to extra output 
from Saudi Arabia, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Venezuela. Oil prices 
have continued to climb because of fears 
over future shortfalls if war erupts in the 
Persian Gulf, and some panic buying. 
Prices would have risen more had the 
U.S., Japan, and Germany not temporar- 
ily stopped buying oil for their strategic 
reserves. 






The industrial countries arc less vulnera- 
ble than the developing countries to fur- 
ther shocks in the oil market. Developed 
countries have 60- to 90-day supplies of 
oil and fuel on hand, their industries are 
more energy-efficient, and they can more 
readily switch to alternative energy 
sources, Oil-importing developing coun- 
tries generally have much higher oil- 
import requirements relative tt> their 
GDP. 

Assuming present conditions and normal 
winter temperatures, the IMF expects oil 
prices to gradually decline through 1991. 
The increased output from OPEC and 
Mexico, sufficient world stocks, and a 
universal slowdown in economic activity 
will eventually stabilize prices at lower 
levels. 

Competition for Funds 
To Stabilize? 

U.S. short-term interest rates have stead- 
I ily declined since the spring of 1989 
when domestic economic growth started 
to slow. At the same time, interest rates 
in Germany began rising as economic 
activity there heated up. And when the 
demand for investment funds and trade 
financing associated with the opening of 
Eastern Europe heightened, German 
interest rates shot up even more. 

Meanwhile, the consumption and invest- 
ment binge in Japan increasingly tight- 
ened financial market conditions there 
and pushed interest rates from 5 percent 
in March 1989 to 8.4 percent in Septem- 
ber 1990. 

When these trends started, the U.S. had 
the highest rates (10 percent), followed 
by Germany (7 percent), and Japan (5 
percent) for shon-icrm Eurocurrency 
deposits. Now, U.S. rates arc the lowest 
at 8 percent compared with 8.5 percent 
in Germany and Japan. 

World competition for funds may soon 
stabilize as general economic activity 
begins io cool. This will happen if mone- 
tary and fiscal policies do not accommo- 
date the increased demand for money 
induced by higher oil prices. [Alberto 
Jerardo (202) 219-0708} 33 




Upcoming Releases From the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 



The following list gives the release dates 
of the major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reports thai will be issued by the time the 
next Agricultural Outlook comes off 
press. 



November 


2 


Egg Products 




Poultry Slaughter 


6 


Dairy Products 


7 


Celery 


8 


Crop Production 


13 


Farm Labor 


14 


Turkey Hatchery 


16 


Milk Production 


19 


Cattle on Feed 




Catiish 


20 


Sugar Market Statistics 


26 


Cold Storage 




Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 




livestock Slaughter 


28 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 


30 


Agricultural Prices 



Upcoming Economic Reports 
Summary Released Title 
November 






8 World Ag. Supply & Demand 

9 Vegetables & Specialties Yearbook 

14 Livestock & Poultry 

15 Fruit & Tree Nuts 

19 Wheat 

20 Agricultural Outlook 
U.S. Agricultural TVadc Update 

21 Feed 

26 Livestock & Poultry Update 

27 Exports 
30 Couon & Wool 
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Composite leading economic indicators* Gross national product 1 



Industrial production 



1982-100 
160 




; 



Percent change from a vear earl 
20 



: 'lilt 




Disposable income and consumption 

expenditures 2 

S Mon_ 

320CJ 



Nonresidential fixed investment 2 



Manufacturers* durable goods orders 3 




Vercent change from a year earner H 19S2 dollars 5ea*onaty adjusted annual raies *B*<xie of 1982 dollars, seasonally -djuaied at annual rates. 

3 (Skynr*l dotiars 4 M*/iu lecturing »nd trade, aeaionaly addled baaed en 1982 doiiar. ^easonaHY adjusted. 

•CaicLHateo from deposition of personal income m t9S2 doiert. seasonal adjusted al armuai raiea. 

Sottfce* US Depi of Comnwce. US Dept of Labor, and The Board ol Governor* ol the Federal Reserve System. 
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Cotton 
Farmers 
Control 
Chemical Use 



Cotton acreage examined by pro- 
fessional scouts increased 37 per- 
cent between 1982 and 1989, 
according to USDA surveys of cotton 
farmers. Farmers use scouts' recommen- 
dations to hold down pest resistance, 
lower pest control costs, and boost the 
yield and quality of their crop. 

Scouts help farmers by putting forward 
alternative pest management strategies. 
These include timing chemical applica- 
tions based on observed pest population 
levels and other pest control practices. 
The strategies can mean fewer chemical 
applications and lower rates per applica- 
tion. 

According to a 1989 survey, some com- 
mon non-chemical pest management 
practices used by cotton farmers were: 
cultivation, stalk destruction, planting of 
resistant varieties, and use of pheromone 
traps. 

Nonetheless, farm chemicals play a large 
role in cotton production. According to 
the survey, of the 10.2 million acres of 



upland cotton planted In the 14 major 
producing states last year, 98 percent 
were treated with pesticides. Of these, 
9.4 million were treated with herbicides, 
7.4 million with insecticides, 5.4 million 
with desiccants or defoliants, 3 1 million 
with growth regulators, and 0.8 million 
with fungicides. 

Pest Problems Have A 
Regional Dimension 

Weed control in cotton is complex 
because weed species may be annuals, 
biennials, or perennials, and control prob- 
lems vary substantially with the environ- 
mental conditions in different regions. 
Early-season weed control allows the 
young plants to become established, and 
late-season weed control substantially 
boosts crop yield and quality. Nearly 
100 percentof the Southeast and Delta 
regions* planted area was treated with 
herbicides. In contrast, 82 percent was 
treated with herbicides in the West. 

Major insect pests affecting cotton pro- 
duction include the boll weevil, pink boll- 
warm, cotton boll worm, and tobacco 
budworm. As a major pest, boll weevils 
range from the Atlantic coast to 
California's Imperial Valley. The pink 
bollwomTs range begins in Texas and 
stretches to the Imperial Valley. The cot- 
ton bollworm and tobacco budworm arc 



problems in the Southeast and Delta por- 
tions of the Cotton BelL About half of 
cotton acreage is in the Southern Plains- 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

Cotton producers reported using insecti- 
cides in 1989 to treat 73 percent of the 
total crop acres, Insecticide treatments 
averaged 5.4 per acre per season, ranging 
from 10.8 treatments in the Southeast to 
2.5 in the Southern Plains. 

The boll weevil eradication program on 
40 percent of the Southeast's acreage 
was a major reason for the high number 
of treatments per acre in that region. 
However, when the program is com- 
pleted, insecticide applications likely 
will decrease. 

Yield losses due to disease vary consider- 
ably by region, with moisture and temper- 
ature positively related to the frequency 
and severity of outbreaks. Fungicide- 
treated acreage averaged one treatment a 
season for the 14 states. Fungicide appli* 
cations were used on 0*8 million acres (8 
percent of the total planted acres), con- 
centrated in the Southeast and Delta. 

Desiccants or defoliants were used on 54 
percent and growth regulators on 37 per- 
cent of planted acres. Desiccants and 
defoliants are used to remove or reduce 
the cotton plant's leaves to facilitate har- 
vest by mechanical pickers or strippers. 



Last Year, 98 Percent of Cotton Acres Averaged More than Seven Pesticide 
Applications 
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Cotton Scouting Is Most Common In the Delta and West 



Pest management 



Units 



Acres planted 1 .000 

Acres in scouting program Percent 
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Preliminary data. 

Source; USDA'* Waier Quality Survey, 1989. 



Cotton grown in the mostly irrigated 
West accounted for the highest propor- 
tion of acreage treated, 96 percent, 
and the Southern Plains cotton the least, 
23 percent. 

Growth regulators are used to establish 
more uniform plants, compress the fruit- 
ing and harvesting periods, and avoid 
late-season pest damage. A 14-state aver- 
age of 1.8 treatments were used, ranging 
from 22 treatments in the Delta to 1.3 in 
the Southern Plains and West. 

Scouting Can Mean Less 
Chemicals 

Many farmers realize that sole reliance 
on chemical control can indirectly push 
up pest control costs and depress yields. 
Examples include more pest resistance to 
insecticides, the destruction of beneficial 
insects, and the replacement of one 
major weed with another. Pest manage- 
ment practices are directed toward: 

• reducing the pests* sources of food 
and shelter, 

• slowing the rale of pest population 
growth and damage, and 

• concentrating pest numbers in small 
areas where direct control measures 






Cultivation Is the Most Common Type 
of Cotton Pest Management 
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can be applied with less harm to 
beneficial species. 

The professional scout is under the super- 
vision of a consulting firm or the Exten- 
sion Service. Scouts visit the cotton 
field, report on the presence and popula- 
tion dynamics of various insects, and rec- 
ommend specific control measures to the 



farmer. Surveyed cotton farmers in the 
14 states reported that 56 percent of their 
planted acreage was in a scouting pro- 
gram, ranging from 70 percent in the 
Delta and West to 44 percent in the 
Southern Plains. 

Pest management practices include plant- 
ing resistant varieties, stalk destruction, 
pheromone traps, and diapause (i.e., dor- 
mancy) control. Although not examined 
in the survey, early-maturing varieties of 
cotton plants also are used as part of 
some pest management programs. 

Cultivation was used on 94 percent and 
stalk destruction on 74 percent of planted 
acres in 1989. These most popular prac- 
tices were followed by use of resistant 
varieties, pheromone traps, and diapause 
control, About 6 percent of the planted 
acreage was included in a boll weevil 
eradication program that is jointly 
funded by the federal and state govern- 
ments. Tlie program includes some com- 
bination of insecticide treatments, 
pheromone traps, diapause control, and 
other practices. 

Surveyed farmers reported using pest- 
resistant varieties on 40 percent of the 
total acres, ranging from 74 percent in 
the Southeast to 29 percent in the South- 
ern Plains. 
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Destroying cotton stalks after the cotton 
has been harvested reduces food, breed- 
ing, and wintering sites available to 
pesis. Early harvest and disposal of crop 
residues have long been recognized as 
excellent measures for cutting pest popu- 
lations. In 1989, stalk destruction ranged 
from over 95 percent of the planted acre- 
age in the West and Southeast to 58 per- 
cent in the Southern Plains. 

Sex, Dormancy, 
Aid Control 

Pheromone traps use sexual attractants to 
monitor insect populations. For exam- 
ple, scouts use pheromone traps on boll 
weevils lo determine when the popula- 
tion Is big enough for a cost-effective 
insecticide application, In l989,phcro- 
mone traps were used on 34 percent of 
the total planted acres, ranging from 90 
percent in the West to only 9 percent in 
the Southern Plains. 

Diapause is a period of dormancy or inac- 
tivity* Unlike the boll weevil, which dia- 
pauses as an adult, the pink botlworm 
diapauses as a larva which cannot fly and 
is therefore easier to control. Diapause 
control practices arc based on the pink 
bollworm's propensity to spend the win- 
ter in the crop residues left on the Held 
after harvest Practices include harvest- 
ing early, shredding stalks, and plowing 
the remnants under immediately. 

Boll weevil diapause control refers lo 
similar practices in addition to insecti- 
cide applications that help control the 
insect prior to dormancy. Farmers used 
diapause control on 21 percent of the 
total planted acres, ranging from 64 per- 
cent in the Delta to 10 percent tn the 
Southern Plains. {Walter L, Ferguson 
(202)2194462} EE 



Crop Area 
Uncertain 
In 1991 



Cropland used for crops in 1990 — 
which includes land harvested, 
failed, and summer faJ Lowed — is 
estimated at 342 million acres, about 1 
million above last year, but nearly 4 mil- 
lion below the average of the last 5 
years. Cropland use is uncertain for 
1991, pending approval of the 1990 farm 
bill and a host of other factors. 

Because provisions for program com- 
modities will depend on the final version 
of the 1990 farm bill, participation in the 
commodity programs is difficult to pre- 
dict for 1991 ♦ The Acreage Reduction 
Program (ARP) requirement for the 
wheat program was only recently 
announced to be IS percent of base acre- 
age in 1991, compared with 5 percent for 
1990. For other program crops, 
announcement of program provisions 
will be made as soon as practical after 
the announcement of the 1990 farm bill* 



In the U.S.i wheat ending stocks are pro- 
jected to be up this year and prices are 
slipping. In spile of a near-record com 
crop, ending stocks are forecast to be 
down compared with 1989/X). And corn 
and most other coarse grain prices this 
season probably will be about even with 
ayearearlicr. Farmers' expectations of 
future prices will play a large role in next 
year's cropland used for crops. 

U.S- cropland used for crops peaked at 
387 million acres in 1981, after increas- 
ing to meet expanding export markets in 
the 1970' s- No land was idled in farm 
programs in 1981. Most of the reduction 
since then reflects idling of land under 
federal farm programs. Producers idled 
59.9 million acres in annual programs 
plus the Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP)inl990 + Fbr comparison, this 
amount equals about a third of all arable 
land in the EC. 

The total of idled acreage plus cropland 
used for crops has been relatively stable 
overtime. It came to nearly 402 million 
acres in 1990, less than 1 percent below 
the 1985-89 average and less than 2 per- 
cent above 1972 and 1962. 

Land in farms, as reported by the U.S. 
Census of Agriculture, has steadily 
declined from a high of 1,161 million 



Except for Food Groins, Acreage for Exports Dipped In 1989" 
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acres in 1950 to 964 million in 1987, 
During this period, cropland used for 
crops plus cropland idled in federal pro- 
grams increased from 32 percent of land 
in farms (377 million acres) to 42 per- 
cent^? million acres). Pasture, range, 
and woodland have all declined over the 
past several decades, 

A creage A bout Flat 
In Most Regions 

Cropland used for crops this year was 
lower than or unchanged from 1989 in 
the Northeast, Com Belt, Southeast, 
Delta, Mountain, and Pacific regions. 
The largest gain was in the Southern 
Plains (1,5 million acres) followed by the 
Northern Plains (1,0 million acres). 



Both the Northern and Southern Plains 
were estimated to have had less crop fail- 
ure and less land summer fallowed in 
1990 than in 1989. Soil moisture has 
improved there and the wheat ARP was 
lower* The crop increases in both 
regions were primarily com and wheat. 
The Lake States and Appalachian 
regions experienced small increases in 
cropland used for crops (0,1 million 
acres each)* 

Cropland idled by annual federal com- 
modity programs continued to drop— 
from 30,9 million acres in 1989 to 26,0 
million in 1990. Annual programs took 
fewer acres out of production this year 
because Of reduced ARP requirements 
and a modified contract option for wheat 
and reduced ARP requirements for cot- 
ton and rice. Also, there was no Paid 
Land Diversion for any of the crops in 



Resources 



1990. However, an additional 4,1 mil- 
lion acres were bid into the 10-year CRP 
for 1990 — 2,8 million of those were base 
acres of program crops. 

The 59,9-million-acre total idled under 
all federal programs this year was the 
smallest since 1986,_So far, no addi- 
tional land has been bid into the CRP for 
1991, 

Acreage Needed for 
Exports Fatts 

Exports from crop year 1989/90 
absorbed the production from 102 mil- 
lion acres, down nearly 16 percent from 
I988's 1 18 million acres. Thcdropwas 
largely because of higher crop yields in 
1989 than in drought-stressed 1988, not a 
reduction in export volume. 

Export volume was actually up slightly 
from 1988/89, The total acreage-equiva- 
lent of exports was still substantially 
below the 1980 high of 137 million acres, 

US. agricultural exports in fiscal 1990 
likely were in excess of 148 million tons, 
up more than 1 percent from 1988 and up 
15 percent from 1986, Grains accounted 
for most of the increase. Exports proba- 
bly equaled the production from 32 per- 
cent of all acres harvested in 1989/90, 
down from 40 percent a year earlier, 
[Arthur Daugherty (202) 2/9-4W22/ H3 
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New Corn & 
Poultry Price 
Dynamics 



In ihc 1950's and 1960's, a rise in 
corn prices had an extremely weak 
effect on poultry prices. But now, a 
1-month rise in com prices is associated 
with 5 months of increasing poultry 
prices. Both supply and demand factors 
likely account for the change. 

To show the change in price relation- 
ships, two nonstructural, lime-series mod- 
els of monthly com prices, farm poultry 
prices, and retail poultry prices were 
developed. One model covered January 
1956 to December 1968 and the other 
covered January 1973 to September 1988 
(see box). Each model was shocked with 
a 1-time lOpercent rise in com price, 
representing an increase in feed costs, to 
determine how farm and retail poultry 
prices would react 

The two models show that the poultry 
price response to a com price increase 
has markedly changed: the recent 
model's response reverses the patterns 
generated by the early model. However, 
the models used here do not examine the 
reasons why the prices move as they do; 
they simply pin down the direction, dura- 



tion, and strength of the price relation- 
ships- 

The accompanying figures map the 
responses of farm and retail poultry 
prices toa 1-month, 10-percent increase 
in com prices from the two models. The 
figures suggest that farm poultry price 
responses have shifted from statistically 
insignificant changes to 5 months of 
mostly significant increases. For retail 



prices, the figures indicate that the early 
model's statistically insignificant 
responses have changed into 5 months of 
significant increases. 

Although the models cannot establish 
why the pattern of dynamic poultry price 
responses has changed, the nature of the 
changes arc consistent with what would 
be observed if one or more of several 



Farm and Retail Poultry Prices Once Were Little Affected 
By a Rise In Corn Prices - . . . 
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possible changes had occurred- These 
changes could have arisen from demand- 
side events, supply-side events, or some 
combination. 

On ihe demand side, several changes 
have sharply raised per capita poultry 
consumption over the last 30 years. 
First, health concerns may have 
prompted consumers ID shift from beef 
and pork to poultry. Second, there is a 
"new" demand for convenience-oriented 
prepackaged and further processed poul- 
try products. 



About the Models 

Monthly data on corn prices and farm 
and retail poultry prices were 
obtained from the U-S< Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Com prices were 
represented by the producer price 
index (PPI) within the farm products 
index group for no. 2 com at Chicago. 
The PPI in the farm products index 
group for live poultry represents the 
farm poultry price, The consumer 
price index for all urban consumers of 
poultry was taken as the retail poultry 
price. 

A vector autoregression (or VAR) 
model of these monthly prices was 
estimated for January 1956 through 
December 1968 and for January 1973 
through September 1988. 

Each model summarizes how com 
and poultry prices have dynamically 
interacted and moved through time 
together during the given period. 
Each model was shocked by a one- 
time 10-perceni rise in com price to 
reflect how poultry prices in each 
period responded to a rise in corn- 
based feed prices. 

The VAR's are also linear, meaning 
that a drop in com prices would elicit 
5 months of declining poultry prices 
from the later model and insignificant 
poultry price responses from the early 
model. The models account for sea- 
sonal and time-dependent influences. 



Third, poultry prices have dropped 
sharply relative to red meat prices over 
the past few decades- Finally, restau- 
rants, especially fast-food outlets, have 
intensified their marketing of poultry 
products. 

For example, today's more health- 
conscious consumers may consider red 
meats ID be less of a substitute for poul- 
try. Back in the 1950's and 1960's, per- 
haps, poultry was more of a premium 
meat and consumers switched to red 
meats at the first hint of a poultry price 
increase. In contrast, the recent model's 
poultry price increases in response to 
com price hikes probably indicate that 
consumers will more readily continue to 
eat poultry despite higher prices. 

Industry Is More 
Concentrated 

On the supply side, the poultry industry 
has undergone radical changes during the 
past three decades. Since the early 
period, the industry has concentrated into 
fewer, larger, and more vertically Inte- 
grated firms that perform a wider array 
of tasks. These tasks involve running 
poultry operations, contracting for the 
services of small independent growers, 
processing poultry into more convenient 
pre-packaged and processed products, 
and marketing the final products. 

So, the fewer but larger firm s may now 
have more market power, especially with 
branded and specialty products, enabling 
them to more quickly and easily pass on 
com-based feed cost increases to the con- 
sumer. The results may also reflect that 
com-based ration blends probably are 
more critical in determining poultry 
prices now. 

The statistical results are consistent with 
such supply-side changes. However, the 
explanation for the dynamic pattern of 
reversals likely is a combination of 
demand- and supply-oriented events. 
[Ronald A. Babuta and Gerald E. 
Schluter (202) 219-0785, and David A. 
Bessler (409) 845-3096} 23 




Farm Bill 
Update 



A 5-year farm bill was reported 
out of the Senate/House confer- 
ence committee early on Octo- 
ber 16 that would make major changes in 
commodity, environmental, and con- 
sumer policies. If enacted, the bill will 
replace the Food Security Act of 1985. 
The bill also contains provisions on 
trade, research, and all federally funded 
nutrition programs, including food 
stamps and the Commodity Supplemen- 
tal Food Program. 

This 1990 farm bill modifies both the 
original Senate and House versions in 
order to meet the budget resolution by 
cutting S13.6 billion over 5 years. This 
is accomplished, in part by implement- 
ing a triple base program and assessing 
fees on dairy, sugar, peanuts, honey, and 
tobacco. The 5-year bill's final cost is 
estimated to be $44 billion for price and 
income support programs, compared 
with an actual total cost of about $80 bil- 
lion for the 1985 farm bill. 

Commodity Programs: 
More Flexibility 

The new bill would maintain target 
prices for program crops at the current 
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1990 levels for 1991-95 crops (see table 
22 in the back of this issue). In 1994 and 
1995, deficiency payments for wheat, 
feed grains, and rice would be based on a 
12-month average of market prices, 
rather than the present 5-momh average. 
This would hold down federal outlays. 
Upland cotton payments are already _ 
based on the 12-month average. 

Nonrecourse loan rates for wheat and 
feed grains would be set at 85 percent of 
the previous 5-year average of market 
prices, excluding the highest and lowest 
years. The 1985 farm bill gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to set 
the rate at 75-85 percent of the 5-year 
moving average. 

Under the new bill, annual noncumula- 
tive loan rate reductions of 5 or 10 per- 
cent may be made based on an ending 
stocks-to-use formula The Secretary 
would have the discretion to reduce loan 
rates by an additional 10 percent under 
certain conditions. 

Nonrecourse loan formulas for cotton 
and rice would not change from the 1985 
act. Cotton and rice loan rates cannot be 
reduced by more than 5 percent from the 
preceding year. An absolute minimum 
of $0.50 per pound for cotton and $6.50 
per hundredweight for rice would con- 
tinue. Marketing loans for couon and 
rice also would continue as before. 

A new oilseed marketing loan for 1991- 
95 would be set at $5.02 per bushel for 
soybeans, with a $0,089 per pound rate 
for sunflower seeds, rapesccd, canola, 
flax, mustard seed, and safflower. The 
Secretary may include other oilseeds if 
deemed necessary, A2-pcrccnt loan 
origination fee will be charged for bud- 
get reduction purposes. So, only $4.92 
would be realized from a $5.02 loan. 
And producers would be required to pay 
interest on the nominal $5.02 loan rate. 

The bill establishes maximum acreage 
reduction program (ARP) requirements 
of 20 percent for wheal and feed grains 
except oats, 25 percent for cotton, and 35 
percent for rice. The levels would be 
based on specified stoclcs-lo-use ratios 
with the option of having a zero ARP 
requirement. ARP's could be set sepa- 
rately for individual feed grains. The 



ARP for oats would be set at zero for the 
1991-95 crops. 

The new triple base program would 
divide crop bases into three categories. 
Each program crop base would be 
divided into the ARP, the acreage on 
which a program crop is planted and^for 
which deficiency payments may be paid, 
and a new "triple base" (i.e., flexible) 
acreage equal to 1 5 percent of the crop 
base. 

On the flexible acreage, producers would 
be able to plant any program crop, oil- 
seed, or any other crop except fruits and 
vegetables. Crops planted on these acres 
would not be eligible for deficiency pay- 
ments, but would be eligible for their 
usual nonrecourse and marketing loans. 
In addition, base history would be pro- 
tected on the flexed acres. 

So, a farmer with a 100-acre crop base 
facing a 10-percent ARP would idle 10 
acres, plant 75 acres on which he would 
be eligible for deficiency payments, and 
plant 15 acres to any program crop, oil- 
seed, or other allowed nonprogram crop 
that would be ineligible for deficiency 
payments. The Secretary would have the 
option of limiting the types of crops 
planted on the flexed acres. 

Program crop producers also would have 
the option to flex an additional 10 per- 
cent of their crop base and still receive 
base protection. The Secretary also may 
provide more flexibility to producers hav- 
ing trouble meeting conservation compli- 
ance requirements. Cross compliance 
provisions would be eliminated. 

Assessments 
To Cut Deficit 

The new bill would set a dairy price sup- 
port floor of $10.10 per hundredweight 
for milk containing 167 percent milkfat 
for 1991-95. A $0.05 per hundredweight 
assessment would be imposed for 1991 
and $0.1 125 for 1992-1995 to cut the fed- 
eral budget deficit. These fees would be 
refundable to producers who did not 
boost output from the previous year. 

The Secretary must provide Congress 
with program options to limit further 
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growth in government purchases of dairy 
products. Mandatory catde slaughter or 
price support cuts are specifically prohib- 
ited as possible options. 

If Congress does not enact subsequent 
dairy legislation by Jan. 1, 1992, and if 
purchases in 1992 and each subsequent 
year are expected to exceed 7 billion 
pounds (milk equivalent, total solids 
basis), USDA would be allowed to 
impose an assessment to cover costs 
incurred for the purchase of dairy prod- 
ucts in excess of this amount. 

The legislation would reauthorize price 
support programs for peanuts, honey, 
and wool and mohair with minor 
changes. Marketing assessments of 1 
percent of loan rates would be estab- 
lished for peanuts, honey, and tobacco 
marketings. In addition, deductions of 1 
percent would be made from wool and 
mohair incentive payments. 

The bill also would maintain the current 
18 -cent minimum loan rate for raw cane 
sugar and a comparable rate for sug- 
arbeets with an assessment of 1 percent 
of the support rates. 

Payment limits to individuals would be 
reduced further from $500,000 to 
$250,000 due in part to new limit on mar- 
keting loan gains, loan deficiency pay- 
ments, and Findley payments, as well as 
other changes. Farmers could receive 
another $125,000 maximum from inter- 
est in two other farming entities. 

Wool and mohair payments woutd be 
limited for the first time to S200j000 in 
1991 and further reduced to $125,000 by 
1994. Payment limitations for honey 
would be lowered from $200,000 in 
1991 to$125,000 by 1994. 

Conservation Reserve 
More Targeted 

According to the conference bill, farmers 
violating their conservation compliance 
plans, planting without a plan, or plant- 
ing on wetlands, would face an expanded 
list of program benefits that could be lost 
under swampbuster and sodbuster provis- 
ions. 
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However, graduated sanctions (from 
$500 to $10,000) could be levied Tor 
unintentional violations. Producers may 
not lose program benefits when they con- 
vert a wetland if the effect on the 
wetland' s value is minimal or if it is a 
fanned wetland and they restore pre- 
viously converted wetland. Similar pro- 
visions would apply for sodbuster 
violations. 

The new Agricultural Resources Conser- 
vation (ARC) program would serve as an 
umbrella for 

• an expanded Conservation Reserve 
Program of not less than 40 million 
acres nor more than 45 million acres 
by 1995 with expanded but more tar- 
geted eligibility criteria; 

• a voluntary program to enroll up to 1 
million acres of wetlands in paid 
easements of 30 years or longer; and 

• a water quality incentive program . 
that shares costs with producers to 
promote protection of water quality 
and improvement of wildlife habi- 
tats. 

An Office of Environmental Quality 
would be established to help evaluate the 
effects of agricultural programs on the 



environment and to coordinate and moni- 
tor efforts to improve environmental 
quality. The bill would require 
recordkeeping on the use of restricted 
pesticides. The first national organic 
food standards would be established, 
specifying production processes, materi- 
als, handling, and testing of labeled 
products. 

Research and extension activities promot- 
ing environmentally sound agricultural 
production would be expanded with $40 
million to be authorized annually for low- 
input research activities, $20 million for 
integrated resource management 
research, and $20 million for training 
and information transfer to fanners. 

Other Programs Modified 

P.L. 480's operations would be changed 
to streamline delivery of food aid to 
recipient countries, USDA would be 
given primary authority over the conces- 
sional sales program, while the Agency 
for International Development would be 
given responsibility over the food aid 
grant programs. 

The Export Enhancement Program 
would be reauthorized and funded at not 
less than $500 million annually. The 
Market Promotion Program (MPP), 



formerly Targeted Export Assistance, 
stands to be expanded to facilitate gen- 
eral export promotion activities on a cost- 
sharing basis. MPP would give priority 
to markets where unfair trade practices 
have been cited and likely will be funded 
at a minimum of $200 million annually. 

The bill would consolidate USDA's rural 
development activities into a new Rural 
Development Administration. A pilot 
program using partnership- type revolv- 
ing loans to fund rural economic develop* 
ment projects would be authorized. A 
first-ever forestry title is in the bill to pro- 
tect and improve forest lands, to encour- 
age urban forestry activities, and to 
create the America The Beautiful Foun- 
dation to promote tree planting. 

The reauthorized Food Stamp Program 
would have simpler rules and has the 
goal of serving more homeless families. 
Additional penalties for fraud and misuse 
of food coupons would be imposed. The 
Emergency Food Assistance Program 
(TEFAP) would be preserved with fund* 
ing authorized at $220 million per year, 
upfrom$]20mi11ion. ThcCommodity 
Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) also 
would be reauthorized. fLori Lynch and 
Susan Pollack (202) 219-0696] H3 




Coming This Spring!,,, 

World Agriculture 




World Agriculture Situation and Outlook Report will be published in a new format 
beginning this spring. World Agriculture will continue to report on significant 
issues and trends in global agriculture and trade and their implications for 
U.S. agriculture. 

Watch for subscription information in the December 1 990 issue of the 
World Agriculture Situation and Outlook Report, which will be the 
last issue in the old format. 
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U.S. Agriculture: A 
Flow-Through System 



A steak served in aNew York restaurant could be from a 
Texas steer fattened on Midwestern com and soybeans. 
The nutrients taken from the soil to grow the com and 
soybeans may have come from phosphate mined in the south- 
eastern U.S., potash imported from Canada, and anhydrous 
ammonia manufactured in the Soviet Union. 



The flow of nutrients from these natural deposits to a nutritious 
meat in New York relies on international trade for reasons of 
economy and resource availability, 

US. agriculture is not a closed system. The nutrients in the 
steak are not relumed to the fields producing the feedstuffs — 
there is no recycling from New York to the Midwest Further, 
the nutrients in the manure in Texas are not recycled back to the 
fields in the Midwest. 

This cash farming of corn and soybeans, moreover, does not 
deplete the fertility of Midwestern' soils, because farmers 
replace the lost nutrients with the nutrients in fertilizers. 

U.S. farms are not closed systems for nutrients, and never have 
been. Before modem fertilizers were developed, U.S, soils 
were losing nutrients, which reduced yields and raised per-unit 
production costs. Early attempts to reverse the depletion 
included the use of imported bird guano and other fertilizer 
materials such as superphosphate made from bones and sulfuric 
acid. 

Today, the depletion has been reversed using nutrients from pot- 
ash and phosphate, the nitrogen in the air, and the hydrogen and 
energy in natural gas to form the modern fertilizers for agricul- 
ture. But more and more fertilizer products arc being imported. 
And with the U.S. likely to boost agricultural exports in coming 
decades, dependence on imported fertilizers probably will 
increase. 

Commercial Fertilizers 
Reverse Mining of Soils 

Before commercial fertilizers were widely available, farmers 
could not economically replace the soil nutrients passed on in 
crops and livestock sold to the cities. Recycling the bulky, 
organic wastes of the cities back to the farm required too much 
energy for transportation. 

Despite on~farm practices like recycling manure and growing 
legumes, farmers gradually depleted the fertibty of their soils 
and lowered the nutrient quality of their crops. For example, 
the 1938 Yearbook of Agriculture reported a decline in the 
nitrogen content, of soils with common farming practices. 




The reported nitrogen loss in the Midwest was most rapid in the 
first 20 years of farming virgin land, averaging 25 percent of 
the original quantity. This was followed by another 1 0-percent 
loss during the second 20 years, and a 7-percent loss during the 
third 20 years. The decline in nitrogen varied over ume with 
the amount of manuring, other fertilization, and crop rotations. 

To some extent, the outflow of soil nutrients from diversified 
crop-livestock farms is slowed by returning livestock wastes to 
the soils growing the feedstuffs. However, such recycling has 
declined because li vestock are now mostly raised in confine- 
ment units separate from where their feedstuffs are grown. 

The expense of returning manure to the land of the cash-grain 
farmer is prohibitive. Dairy manure, for example, may contain 
10 pounds of nitrogen per ton of manure, only 0.5 percent. For 
comparison, anhydrous ammonia is 82-percent nitrogen. 

A Few Countries 
Dominate Fertilizer Trade 

Countries do not have equal endowments of the natural 
resources used by the fertilizer industry. Almost 75 percent of 
global phosphate output is mined in only three countries: the 
US., the USSR, and Morocco. U.S. output is about 30 percent 
of the total and the largest in the world. 

Potash mining is even more concentrated. The USSR is the 
largest producer, accounting for about one-third of world out- 
put Canada and Europe each have about a quarter. The top 
three producers control 85 percent of world output. US- potash 
mines produce less than 5 percent of the total. 
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Anhydrous ammonia production, based mainly on availability 
of natural gas, is more widely distributed than the ores for phos- 
phate and potash. The USSR and China are the two biggest pro- 
ducers, with 22 and 1 5 percent of the world's anhydrous 
ammonia production capacity. The U.S. ranks third, with about 
10 percent of global capacity. 

This uneven distribution leads to international trade in crop 
nutrients. The U.S. is heavily involved in this trade, both as an 
Importer and exporter. 

U.S. Is Becoming an Importer 

The U.S. became a net importer of potash in the 1960*s and of 
nitrogen in the 1980*s. And the U.S. likely will import phos- 
phate sometime after 2000. Now, the Canadians are the largest 
foreign buyer of U.S. phosphate, while supplying the U.S. with 
large quantities of anhydrous ammonia and potash. 

Potash^- US. production began in the 1930's when mines were 
opened in New Mexico. Mining began in Canada in 1958. By 
1963, Canadian output had started to replace New Mexican pot- 
ash in the upper Midwest, because lower transportation costs 
favored the Saskatchewan product. 



Growth in domestic consumption beyond local capacity, plus 
large reserves of high-grade Canadian potash ore, led to rapid 
expansion of Canadian production and to U.S. dependence on 
potash imports. The U.S. now imports 80-85 percent of its pot- 
ash because the Canadian product is less expensive. 

The U.S. also imports significant quantities of potash from Ger- 
many, Israel, and the USSR. However, it also exports small 
quantities, principally to South America, because of transporta- 
tion cost advantages. These exports are expected to decline as 
high-grade U.S. potash deposits are exhausted. 

Nitrogen— Through the 1950*s and 1960* s, U.S. manufacturers 
used low-cost, domestic natural gas to produce anhydrous 
ammonia, the basic material for nitrogen fertilizers. Enough 
was produced to allow for some exports. Following the deregu- 
lation in the 1970*s, however, U.S. natural gas prices rose 
above prices in the USSR and the Middle East The higher 
prices caused inefficient U.S. fertilizer plants to close, eliminat- 
ing the surplus for export. At the high point in the 1960*s, U.S. 
output exceeded domestic consumption by 10 percent. 

The US. now imports about 10 percent of its nitrogen fertilizer. 
This is nctofthe anhydrous ammonia imported by the U.S. fer- 
tilizer industry to combine with phosphate for export as ammo- 



The U.S. Is the World's Largest Phosphate Producer, But a Net Importer of Potash and Anhydrous Ammonia 
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Middle East Crisis 

Likely To Miss Fertilizer Supplies 

There is a general concern in farm Circles ihai the current 
Middle East crisis will greatly affect farm costs by jack- 
ing up fertilizer prices. The crisis is affecting the world 
fertilizer industry by pushing up energy prices, bui not 
really cutting fertilizer supplies. AH complex fertilizers 
are based on nitrogen, derived mainly from natural gas, 
so energy prices will have an impact on costs. 

Middle Eastern exports of fertilizer products have 
increased over the past two decades. However, the region 
remains, and is likely to remain, a relatively minor 
supplier. 

The Middle East's share of global natural gas production 
of some 68 trillion cubic feci in 1988 was only 33 per- 
cent, very little of which was exported. Iraq and Kuwait, 
however, accounted foronly0.5 percent of world gas 
production, but about 2.4 percent of global exports. 

Neither Iraq nor Kuwait have rock phosphate deposits, 
but Jordan supplies 12,5 percent of world output and 
Israel accounts for another 5 percent Neither Iraq nor 
Kuwait produce potash, but Israel supplied 6.5 percent 
and Jordan 3,8 percent of the world's potash exports in 
1988. 



Nitrogen fertilizers, such as ammonium sulphates, ammo- 
nium nitrates, ammonium phosphates, urea, sodium 
nitrates, and calcium cynamtdes, arc likely to be more 
directly affected by the Middle East crisis than non- 
nitrogen fertilizer compounds. The nitrogenous fertilizer 
industry is relatively new to the region, which accounted 
for 3.2 percent of output and 7.6 percent of exports in 
1988, Iraq and Kuwait, however, produced only 0.6 per- 
cent of the world's nitrogenous fertilizers, although they 
garnered 2 percent of global exports. 

Thus, unless the conflict spreads beyond the borders of 
Iraq and Kuwait, the output effect on fertilizer markets is 
likely to remain minimal. 

The price effect, however, will certainly be more impor- 
tant if the conflict is prolonged. Natural gas prices, and 
coal prices as well, generally have moved in tandem with 
crude oil prices and, by mid-October, the world average 
price of crude oil had already jumped over 150 percent 
since early August, Additional price increases arc likely, 
even though the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait caused world 
oil supplies to drop only 2,5 percent, and only for 2 
months, 

Asa result, the conflict in the Middle East will exert 
upward pressures on fertilizer prices as long as it lasts, 
even if the absolute amount of fertilizer withdrawn from 
the market is small [Francis Urban <202) 21947171 
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U.S. Fertilizer Use Has Leveled Off, But (imports Are Growing 
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nium phosphate. U.S. nitrogen imports are principally from 
Canada, Mexico, and the USSR. 

Phosphate — The U.S. has been a major phosphate exporter for 
many years, exporting more than 50 percent of its mined phos- 
phate rock, principally to Canada. Large shipments also go to 
Europe and the Far East. 

Now, despite sizable ore deposits, new U.S. phosphate mines 
axe not being opened. Lower grades of ore and increasing envi- 
ronmental restrictions on mining waste disposal have boosted 
costs relative to those of competitors, especially in North 
Africa. The US. Bureau of Mines forecasts that U.S. produc- 
tion will barely meet domestic needs by 2000. If domestic 
phosphate rock production costs continue to rise after 2000, 
making investment in new phosphate mines uneconomic, 
imports will be needed. 

U.S. fertilizer use — both in total and on a per acre basis — is no 
longer rising as it did for 30 years up to the early 1970's. An 
increasing proportion, however* is imported. The dependency 
on fertilizer imports is driven by resource availability and rela- 
tive cost, and likely will increase. [Gary Vocke (202) 
219 0718} 32 
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Speculative Bubbles 
In Farmland Prices? 



During the 1970's, farmland prices increased rapidly — exceed* 
ing 20 percent in some years. Many market observers said 
prices reflected a speculative mania rather than expected farm 
income. Speculative manias, often called "bubbles," occur 
when investors buy an asset intending only to sell it later at a 
higher price, rather than using it to generate income over a num- 
ber of years. 

If the farmland market is subject to speculative bubbles, exist- 
ing federal farm policies could not sufficiently stabilize farm 
income or protect farm wealth. Any support program influenc- 
ing current income would be almost irrelevant to farmland 
investors during the speculative upswing, And a program prob- 
ably would not offer enough income support to investors who 
bought farmland at the price peak to repay their debt after the 
bubble inevitably burst. 

While there is some circumstantial evidence of a speculative 
bubble in the 1970's, the long-run stable relation between farm- 
land prices and returns (as measured by cash rental rales) leads 
to the conclusion that bubbles have most likely not occurred in 
farmland markets. Rather, expectations about future farm 
incomes and other economic factors have determined, and con- 
tinue to determine, farmland prices. 
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1970's Gains Were 
Wiped Out in the 1980's 

U.S. nominal per acre values of farmland (including buildings) 
increased an average 5.6 percent a year during 1950-70. Dur- 
ing the 1970's, farmland prices appreciated more rapidly, rising 
an average 14.1 percent a year. 

From their nominal peak in 1982, per acre values fell almost a 
third by 1987. When adjusted for inflation, the value of farm- 
land declined 57 percent from the 1980 peak. Values in 1987 
were about the same as in 1972. 

Some regional price cycles were much more extreme. Swings 
in land values were the greatest in the Com Belt, although val- 
ues in other ceniraJ U.S. states displayed similar patterns. 

In Iowa, for example, average per acre values more than quadru- 
pled between 1970 and 1980. Investors who bought farmland 
there at the 1981 peak experienced a 60-percent capital loss 
over the following 6 years, unadjusted for inflation. The infla- 
tion-adjusted loss was 69 percent. 

In the Com Bell, Lake States, and Northern Plains, the land 
market bottomed out at mid-1960's values. All the gains of the 
1970's were gone. 

Economists have put forward and statistically tested many 
explanations for the rise and fall of farmland asset values. No 
consensus has emerged. The explanations most frequently 
offered are: 

, big changes in expectations of future farm incomes, 
. loose credit policies, 

* inflation and tax law interactions, 

* inflation and changes in real returns to alternative invest- 
ments, and 

. a speculative bubble; everyone believed prices would con- 
tinue to increase. 

What Is a Bubble? 

The press and some practitioners often attributed the 1970's 
gains to the presence of a speculative bubble. The price 
changes back then were claimed not to have been simply the 
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Proportion of Farmland Rented Has Seen Relatively Stable 
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interaction of inflation and taxes or of inflation and alternative 
uses. Changing credit policies and the actions of monetary 
authorities would be largely irrelevant to changes in farmland 
prices, if some of these assessments were correct 

Do market fundamentals, such as expectations of future returns 
from the most productive land use (properly discounted to 
reflect the time value of money) determine farmland prices? A 
price bubble is apparent when asset prices move over an 
extended period without a near-parallel movement in returns. 

When market fundamentals determine asset prices, any of the 
forces that determine the present value of expected earnings 
from asset ownership can explain price changes. These include 
anticipated changes in demand for the commodity the asset pro- 
duces, discount (i.e., interest) rates, or the costs of producing 
ihc commodity. For example, the price of Iowa farmland 
depends on expected corn and soybean prices, mortgage rates* 
pesticide and fertilizer prices, wage rates, and soil fertility. 

There are government programs designed to influence each of 
these. Agricultural commodity price and income support pro- 
grams, acreage reduction programs, regulation of production 
inputs (pesticides and fertilizers), loan guarantees and subsi- 
dies, and commodity export programs arc all able to influence 
earnings from farm production and land ownership. 

When speculative bubbles drive asset prices, any connection 
between price changes and market fundamentals, including gov- 
ernment programs, will be relatively small. Price changes 
resulting from a speculative mania would quickly swamp 
changes attributable to market fundamentals. 

Many economists have wriuen about self-fulfilling speculative 
price bubbles. Often cited, but still contentious, examples 
include ihe Dutch Tulip Bubble in ihc 1 7lh century, the South 
Sea Bubble in ihe early 1700's (the British government allowed 
the South Sea Company to expand the number of its shares in 
exchange for acquiring government debt), the Mississippi Bub- 



ble also in the early 1700's (John Law's attempted takeover of 
ftany French government functions), and the German Bubble 
of the 1920's (hyperinflation). 

When market observers claim that some specific events prove 
the existence of bubbles, they are saying that self-fulfilling 
rumors about potential asset price movements result in actual 
price movements. Keynes described a price bubble as a situa- 
tion in which speculators try to anticipate "what average opin- 
ion expects average opinion to be." And others have written: 
"In such conditions, the arbitrary, self-fulfilling expectations of 
price changes may drive actual price changes independently of 
market fundamentals." 

How To Find a Bubble 

To examine whether speculative price bubbles have occurred in 
the farmland market, three regions were picked: the Lake 
States (Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin), the Corn Bell 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Ohio), and the Northern 
Plains (Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota). 

These are major agricultural regions and farmland prices there 
posted large swings in the 1970's and 1980's. Also, urban 
forces influence farmland prices less in these regions than in 
others. So, values are more closely related to farm activities 
than elsewhere. Finally, leasing is common in these regions, 
and rental rates are a good indicator of returns to land. Because 
rental rates are set in advance of planting, they are an indicator 
of expected returns. Farm income, for example, is the actual, 
not expected, return to the whole farming operation. 

Cash rental rates are not a perfect measure of land earnings, but 
some analysis have concluded that rental rates arc more accu- 
rate than farm income in predicting farmland price changes. 
And several studies have shown that rental payments are criu> 
cal determinants of farmland prices. 

Oihers have argued that farm income is an inappropriate indica- 
tor of the return lo land. Returns to land are determined after 
the returns to labor and capital. Income must be allocated 
among several factors of production, including land. 

A market displaying a bubble differs from other markets 
because a bubble causes prices and returns to diverge. In an 
efficient asset market, today's price will be the sum of 
tomorrow's anticipated price and anticipated earnings, dis- 
counted back to today. As long as there are no bubbles, today's 
asset price should be the present value of all expected returns 
that might accrue over lime. The presence of a bubble implies 
there is an additional element determining price. 

Looking only at the pattern of farmland price changes, some 
market observers concluded thai a price bubble occurred in the 
1970's. If a speculative bubble existed, theory suggests it 
should have grown on average ai the rate at which farmland 
investors discounted future returns from land ownership. 
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Land and Rental Values Have Moved Together 
In Major Farming Regions 
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Real growth rates in the 1970*s were 4-5 percent greater than in 
1950-1970, Because many studies of the farmland market have 
concluded that capitalization rates range from 4 to 5 percent, 
this is about as fast as a bubble would have grown. This is a 
little bit of evidence that a speculative bubble existed. 

Rental Data Do Not Show a Bubble 

The return estimates examined here are gross cash rental rates 
for whole farms. This measure has several points In its favor: 
The rental market is extensive — nearly 41 percent of all US. 



farmland operated in 1989 was rented, according to USDA's 
Farm Costs and Returns Survey. 

Moreover, rental market activity has not changed much due to 
land price changes or debt levels. The rental market was almost 
as active at the nominal price peak in 1982 as at the 1987 price 
trough. 



In 1989, 50-55 percent of farmland was leased in the Corn Belt, 
Northern Plains, Southern Plains, and Delta States— the highest 
percentages in the nation. About 66 percent of all rented land 
was paid for in cash. A market this active must be highly com- 
petitive, so gross cash rents should be equivalent to expected, 
though not necessarily actual, gross returns. 

The accompanying graphs show that the movements of rents 
closely mimic movements of farmland prices, especially in the 
Com Belt. The only visually obvious difference is that peaks in 
rents appear to lead peaks in farmland prices by about a year. 

If over a long period rents and prices diverged, one could claim 
that a bubble was affecting farmland asset prices. No such pat- 
tern is obvious, indicating, but not proving, that the farmland 
market has not been subject to a speculative mania. 

Stronger evidence against a bubble comes from several fairly 
new formal statistical tests. These tests, based on rationally 
formed expectations, reveal that the rent and price series do not 
diverge. Expectations are considered 'rational" when market 
players use all publicly available information to form expecta- 
tions about future price movements. 

The merit of using statistical tests to reveal whether rents and 
prices diverge is that the tests are not subject to Questions of 
scale. Pictorial representations can be manipulated to make ran- 
dom motions and short-run divergences between the scries 
appear to be large or a trend. 

However, it is impossible to prove conclusively that bubbles do 
or do not exisL Until economists can say exactly how fixed 
agricultural land is in agricultural production, no one will be 
certain how much income should be attributed to land. 

So Why the Boom-Bust Market? 

If there was no speculative bubble, the runup in farmland prices 
during the 1970* s must reflect big shifts in expectations. Farm- 
land investors might have believed that farm income would rise 
at a faster pace or that income would continue to rise at the rate 
ofthel950*sandl960*s. 

Alternatively, investors might have reacted to low real interest 
rates, believing that they ought to value future income more 
(ue., reduce the rate at which they discount future income). 
Increased expected income or reduced expected real interest 
rates would make farmland values rise. 
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Many analysis have slated thai aggressive lending policies 
touched off a speculative bubble in farmland prices. That con- 
clusion appears to be incorrect, but the evidence does not rule 
out the possibility that aggressive lending, reflected in lower 
mortgage rates or greater volumes of credit, could have caused 
investors to reevaluate their expectations. The lenders probably 
made farmland a much better investment. 

The rate of return on farm equity indicates whether aggressive 
lending was completely responsible for the price increases. In 
the early I970's, the rate of return on equity increased rapidly 
and reached historic highs. Because most equity was in farm- 
land, landowners' wealth was increasing, but the reason why is 
not obvious. 

USDA research split farmers' rate of return on equity into por- 
tions representing returns on current income and returns from 
capital gains. If only the capital gains component had changed, 
it could be inferred that changing mortgage interest rates were 
responsible for farmers' increased wealth and that the lower 
cost of farmland ownership induced the rapid rise in farmland 
demand. 

However, both components of the rate of return on equity rose 
in tandem and reached record highs during the 1970's, Thus, 
the hope of finding a single source for the runup is unlikely. 

There are many potential sources of changed expectations. Poli- 
cies and conventional wisdom reversed between the l970 Y s and 



1980's, With real exports growing more than 10 percent a year 
in the 1970's, many analysts and policymakers expressed con- 
cern thai farmers worldwide could not produce enough food 
and that demand for U.S. products would keep rising. But U,S. 
agricultural exports declined more than 50 percent from their 
peak during the early 1980's, showing that forecasts of slow 
food production growth relative to demand growth were wrong. 

The Federal Reserve changed its operating procedures from tar- 
geting interest rates to limiting money growth in 1979 and 
sharply cut the inflation rate in the early 1980's. Growth in 
world agricultural production, a global recession* a higher dol- 
lar, and steeply rising real interest rates have been credited with 
pushing U.S. agriculture into its most severe financial crisis 
since the Great Depression. 

The quadrupling of farmland prices in some regions during the 
1970's ought not to be surprising. Many factors changed. 
Instead of evidence for a speculative bubble, the price changes 
may show that farmers actually used forecasts cautiously in 
their business planning. [Fred Kuchler and Abebayehu Tegene 
(202)219-0419] ggj 

For more on this topic* order The Contribution of Speculative 
Bubbles to Farmland Prices, Technical Bulletin No. 1 782 t 
ERS/USDA , by calling 1 -800-999-6779 between 8:30 and 5 , 
Eastern time.— Ed. 
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Summary Data 



Table K— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food& Fiber Sector 



..Prices received by termers (1977*100) 
Livestock & products 
Crop* 

Prices paid by farmers, (1077*100) 
Production item* 
Commodities & services. Interest, 
taxes, & wages 

Cash receipts (J bil.) 1/ 
Livestock ($ bit.) 
Crops (Sbil.) 

Market basket (1082-84*100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm valuefretail cost {¥>) 

Retail prices (1982-84*100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports ($ bil.) 2f 
Agricultural imports ($ bil.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
Poultiy(mil. lb.} 
Eggs (mil. doz.f 
Miik(biUb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb-) 

Corn beginning stocks (miL bu.) 3/ 
Corn use (mil, bu.) 3/ 

Prices At 

Choice steers — Omaha ($/cwt) 
Barrows & gilts— 7 mkts. ($/cwt> 
Broilers— 12-city (ctsjlb.) 
Eggs— NY gr. A large (cts/doz.) 
Milk— all at plant (tfcwt) 

Wheat— KCHRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot mkt. (ctsjlb.) 





1980 






1900 








1991 


I 


Annual 


\ 


N 


111 

l50~ 
173 
128 


IV F 

144 

161 
121 


Annual F 


IF 


Annual F 


t49 

150 

13d 


147 ' 

180 

134 


152 
171 
132 


152 

172 
131 


150 
170 
128 


— 


184 
175 


185 
177 


168 
181 


189 
183 


170 
184 


— 


169 
187 


— 


— 


155 
82 
73 


150 
84 

75 


159 
87 
72 


179 
01 
88 


177 
88 

89 


161 
90 
71 


188-172 
B8-01 
79-82 


— 


— 


122 

10G 

131 

31 


125 
107 
134 

30 


133 
118 

141 
31 


132 

114 
142 

30 


""■ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


123 
122 
125 


125 
124 
127 


131 
132 

131 


132 

131 
133 


133 
132 
134 


^133 
132 
138 


132 
132 
134 


^ 


— 


10.0 
5.8 


30.7 

215 


11.3 
6,1 


0.7 
5,7 


8.5 
4.8 


— 


40.0 
22.5 


— 


— 


9.594 

5.070 

1,383,8 

36.8 


30,418 

22,039 
5,587 
144.3 


0,581 

5,611 

1,390 

36.0 


0,542 

5,904 

1,413 

38.5 


0,638 

6,025 

1,410 

38.4 


0.998 

6,055 

1.440 

35.8 


38.750 
23,598 

5,653 
147.7 


9.510 

5,045 

1.415 

37.0 


39,405 

24,810 

5.715 

149.6 


52 


220,8 


63.3 


54.1 


55.5 


58.1 


221,0 


542 


2266 


7.071 .8 
1,888.3 


4.259,1 

7.280.2 


7,0792 
2,267.0 


4,812,7 
1,070.1 


2,843.2 
1,408.9 


13445 


1,930.4 
8,115.0 


— 


1,344 

0,005 


73.67 

40.78 
59,4 
784 

13,13 

4.36 
2.75 
7,59 
582 


72,52 

44.03 

590 

81 

13.68 

4.36 

2.55 
6.70 
63,7 


7720 

49.45 

58.5 

87.8 

14.67 

4.16 
2,42 

5.70 
85.1 


77.52 

50.01 

56.6 

74 6 

13.57 

3.88 
280 
6.07 
743 


75,48 

57.55 

57.2 

77,8 

14.27 


74-78 

51-55 
49-53 
74-78 
13.00- 

14.00 


78-77 
54-55 
55-58 

79-80 

13.85- 

14,15 


74-80 
50-58 
50-58 
64-70 
11.75- 
12.75 


75-81 
50-58 
51-57 
88-72 
10.90- 
11.90 



1983 



1084 



1985 



1086 



1987 



1988 



1080 



1990 F 1991 F 



Gross cash Income {$ bit.) 
Gross cash expenses ($ bil.) 

Net cash income (S bil,) 
Net farm Income ($ bil.) 

Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal j% per acre) 
Real (1077 S) 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with year Indicated. 3/ Oec-Feb. first quarter; 
Mar -May second quarter; June- Aug. third quarter; Sept,-Nov, fourth quarter, Sept. -Aug. annual. Use includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simp 
averages. 5/ 1990-01 values as of January 1, 1986-89 values at of February 1 f 082^85 values as of April 1 . F - forecast, — * not available. 



150.5 
111.4 


155.5 
118.8 


157.2 
100,0 


152.0 
104.8 


164.3 

108,2 


170.4 
112.0 


177 
123 


1B3-1S0 
124-127 


_ 


392 

14.0 


388 
26.5 


48.2 
31.2 


47.2 

31.4 


56.1 
41.2 


58,4 
42.0 


55 
47 


59-83 
47-52 





78B 
472 


801 
459 


713 
395 


840 
346 


599 
317 


632 
322 


667 
325 


693 
322 


714-721 
317-320 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.— U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 

Services 

Grose private domestic 
investment 

Fixed Investment 

Change in business inventories 
Nei exports of goods & services 
Government purchase* of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good* 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed Investment 
Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases ol 
goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal income (S bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1982 S bil.) 
Per capita disposable per, income ($) 
Per capita die. per. income (1082 $) 
U.S. population, total J net. military 
abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1987»100) 
Leading economic indicators (1082-100) 

Civilian employment (mil persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate {%) 
Personal income {$ bil annual rate) 

Money stocfc-M2 (daily avg.) (S bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%] 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) {%) 
Housing starts (1 .000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total {mil.) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores (S bit.) 
Nondurable goods stores (S bil.) 
Food stores (S bil.) 
EahngA drinking places (S bil.) 
Apparel & accessory stores (S biL) 



Foreign exchange value of the dollar 
Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German marks per U.S. dollar 



10*7 



4.515.6 



Annual 



1080 



1900 



1086 



1960 



II 



III 



IV 



I 



S billion {quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
4.873.7 6.200.6 6.174,0 5,236.6 5.269.3 5.375.4 5.443.3 



3.000.4 


3.236.2 


3.450.1 


3.425.0 


3,484,3 


3.518.6 


3.588,1 


3.622.7 


423.4 


457.5 


474,6 


473.6 


467.1 


471.2 


402.1 


478,4 


1.001.3 


1 .060.0 


1.130.0 


1.127.1 


1.137.3 


1.146.8 


!♦ 174.7 


1J70.0 


178.4 


101.1 


204.6 


203.4 


206.O 


208.7 


212,0 


212.6 


530.7 


562.6 


595.3 


502.5 


597.6 


602 2 


616.4 


623.3 


1.664.7 


1,720.7 


1.645.5 


1.825.1 


1.850.8 


1.808.5 


1.021.3 


1.965.3 


690.6 


747.1 


771,2 


776.7 


775.B 


762.7 


747.2 


750.0 


671.2 


720.8 


742.0 


744.0 


746.0 


737.7 


758,0 


745.6 


28.3 


26.2 


28.3 


327 


28.0 


25.0 


-11.6 


13.4 


-114.7 


-74,1 


-46-1 


-51.3 


-40.3 


-35.3 


-30.0 


-24.0 



021.4 962.5 1.025.6 1.022.7 1.027.8 1.043.3 1.070.1 

1082 S billion {quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
3.846.3 4,016.0 4.117.7 4.112.2 4.120.7 4.133.2 4.160.6 



1,086.4 



4.166.1 



2.515.8 

301.4 
8027 
160.7 
424.0 

1.231.6 


2,606.6 
418.2 

900.4 

165.0 

462 2 

1.278.0 


2,656.6 

428.0 
010.0 
172.7 
462.0 

1.300.0 


2.645.3 
428.2 
914.6 
170.8 
461.9 

1.302.5 


2.675.3 
438,1 
023.4 
176.6 

463.0 
1.313.8 


2.660.0 

423.1 
023.0 
175.1 
460.3 
1.323.8 


2.677.3 

437.6 
015 6 
174,2 
457.4 
1.324,2 


2,678.8 

426.8 
011.2 
171.3 
450.3 
1.340.8 


660.0 

646.2 

22.8 

-1185 


705.7 

662.1 

23.6 

-75.0 


716.0 

693.1 
23.6 

-64.1 


719.1 

693.6 

25,5 

-53.3 


722,3 

697.7 

24.6 

-64.1 


700.1 

690.2 

18.0 

-47.0 


700.7 
j702 

r -2.2 

-35.4 


700.7 

691.2 

9.5 

-44.6 


770.1 


780.5 


768.1 


801.0 


796.2 


802.2 


807.0 


820.2 


3.2 

3.104.7 
2.670.7 
13.094 
10.046 


3.3 

3,479.2 
2.800.5 

14,123 
11.368 


4,1 
3.725.5 
2.860.0 
14.073 

11.531 


3.0 
3,607.3 
2.8540 
14,883 
11.492 


3.2 
3.743.4 
2.874.3 

15.026 
11.538 


38 
3.790.6 
2.883.2 
15.210 
11.541 


4.8 
3.6B7.7 
2.900.0 
15.527 
11.566 


4.7 
3.025.7 
2.902.8 

15.639 
11.564 


243 

241.7 


246.4 
244.1 

Annual 


246.6 
246.6 


246.4 

246.2 

1060 
Aug 


249.1 
246.0 


249.8 
247.6 


250.4 
248.2 

1090 


251.0 
248.5 


1967 


1088 


1080 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






100.0 
140.1 


105,4 
142.8 


106.1 
144.0 


108.2 
144.6 


100.4 
145 8 


110.0 
146.0 


110.0 
146.0 


100.8 
144.2 


112.4 

6.1 

3.7664 


115 
5.4 

4,070.8 


117.3 

5.2 

4.364.3 


117.6 

5.2 

4,3987 


118.4 

5.3 

4.621.4 


118.4 
5.1 

4.640,7 


118.0 

5.4 

4.664,7 


117.7 
5,5 

4.6777 


2.013 2 
5.82 

0.36 
1.621 


3,072.4 
669 

0/71 
1,46b 


3.221.6 
812 

26 
1.376 


3,146.0 

7 91 

8.96 

1.325 


3.270.0 

7.78 

0.47 

1206 


3.2786 

7.74 

0.26 

1,169 


3.283.9 

7.66 
9 24 

1,148 


3.302.0 

7.44 

0.41 

1,127 


10.3 
1 51 
128.5 
60.5 
25.8 
12.8 
6.6 


10.6 
1.40 
137,5 
85.2 
27.2 
13.8 
7.1 

Annual 


0.0 

1.60 
144.5 
907 
29.1 
14.5 
7.6 


11.3 
1,49 
146.8 
01.2 
20.3 
145 
7.7 

1080 

Sept 


0.4 

1.49 

147 8 

043 

30.4 

15.2 

8.0 


08 

1.47 
140.4 

95.6 

30.6 

153 

8.1 


9.7 
1.40 
150.0 
95.0 
30.0 
15.2 
8.1 

1990 


0.4 

P 140.2 

P 06.4 
P 308 
P 15.1 
P 8.0 


1087 


1066 


1069 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 








Average of daily 


rates 








144.6 
1.707 


128 2 
1.767 


137.9 
1,074 


144.0 
1.040 


1538 

1.660 


140.0 
1.640 


147.4 

1.570 


136.5 
1.570 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed, 2/ Prhmte. Including (arm. R« revised. P -preliminary. — - not available. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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F ■ forecast. 

Information contact: Alberto Jerardo, (202) 219-0706, 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 
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116 


106 


104 


85 


120 


128 


120 


129 


136 


133 


131 


126 


117 
111 


81 


117 


123 


115 


123 


128 


129 


128 


122 


99 


B5 


96 


106 


107 


108 


103 


104 


107 


108 


129 


138 


138 


140 


147 


147 


147 


144 


143 


155 


79 


108 


102 


88 


S3 


95 


94 


95 


05 


96 


1B1 
104 


184 


190 


199 


106 


204 


191 


205 


167 


202 


196 


200 


209 


207 


216 


202 


216 


190 


213 


144 


144 


156 


132 


119 


124 


118 


133 
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130 


147 


137 


146 


122 


106 


113 


104 


122 


129 


120 


126 


124 


187 
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235 


235 


223 


231 


205 


156 
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150 


100 


160 


170 


173 


173 


173 


174 


173 


163 


l&fl 


174 


172 


193 


199 


197 


196 


107 


183 


129 


126 


139 
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130 


142 


145 


147 


148 


107 


m 


138 
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132 


126 


127 


125 


120 


135 


162 


169 


177 


^_ 


183 


_ 


— 


184 


— 


— 


147 


157 


165 


— 


109 


"*■ 


"- 


170 


— * 


■* — 


103 


128 


135 


— - 


126 


— 


— 


130 


— 


■"* 


179 


192 


194 


— . 


213 


— 


— 


214 


"■ 


"* 


148 


150 


165 


— 


103 


— 


— 


163 


— 


— 


iK 


130 


137 


— 


130 


• — 


— * 


130 


— * 


~~* 


120 


132 


— 


141 


— 


« — 


141 


— 


— * 


161 


160 


181 


— 


187 


— - 


— 


185 


— 


■ — 


145 


148 


155 


_ 


150 


— 


— 


156 


— 


~~* 


208 


215 


223 


— 


234 


— 


— 


233 


■"■ 


~*~ 


174 


181 


193 


— 


201 


— 


— 


201 


— " ' 


■ 


185 


197 


208 


— 


217 


— 


— 


217 


■■"' 


— 


137 


138 


141 


— 


U4 


— ■ 


— * 


143 


— 


^~ 


147 


1«6 


158 


_ 


163 


— ■ 


— 


163 


"• 


*™ 


189 


182 


177 


_ 


178 


— 


— 


178 


"• 


■"^ 


144 


148 


152 


— 


150 


j — 


— » 


156 


■ — 


^~ 


166 


171 


185 


— 


193 


— 


-"— 


193 


— 


^~ 


151 


160 


167 


-— 


171 


_ 


""■ 


171 


— 


~" 


78 


82 


83 


80 


83 


84 


63 


83 


82 


80 


578 


633 


673 


655 


689 


703 


601 


004 


688 


078 


1.110 
51 


1.167 
54 


1.220 
55 


_- 


1,260 
£8 


= 


— 


1.265 
66 


— 


— 



Prices received 
All farm prod wet ■ 
All crops 
Food grain t 
Food grains A hay 
Feedg rains 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops 
Fruit. *ll 
Fresh market 1/ 
Commerclsl vegetable! 
Fresh market 
Potatoes & dry bean* 
Livestock & product ■ 
Meat animals 
Dairy product* 
PoufiryJtaggs 
Prices paid 

Commodities & service*, 
interest, taxes. & wage fstes 
Production items 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural chemicals 
Fuels & energy 
Farm 6 motor supplies 
Autosllrucks 

Tractors 4 self-propelled machinery 
Other machinery 
Building &1encing 
Farm services 8 cash rem 
Ini. payable per sere on farm real estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estite 
Wege rates (seasonal I y adjusted} 
Production Items. Interest, laxes. 4 wage rates 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid (**) 2/ 
Prices received (19 10- 14-1 001 
Pricea patd. ate (pa/ny Index) (igl(M4-100> 
Party ratio (1810-14-100) (%)& 

i; Fresh market for noncilru* rresh market & processing lor ci^us. V Ratio of index of prices received for ali farm ' P^™'" ^ ' n r f« Pf-P KlBiiX 
commodities &serv>cee> ImarsSUaxes, a- wage rates. Ratio uses the most recenl pnees paid index. Prices paid data are quarterly* will be published 
In Januftfy. April, July, AOclober, R«reviaed. P « preliminary. — -notavailable. 

In for ma I Ion contact- Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Agrlcultual Outlook 



Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 




1080 

Sept 








1980 






1087 


1088 


1080 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug R 


Sept P 


2.57 
7.27 
1.04 

3.04 


3.72 

e.83 

2.54 
4.05 


3.72 
7.30 
2.38 
3.70 


372 
7.50 
220 

3.80 


3.40 
7,31 
2.51 
3,80 


3,40 

7,21 
2.62 

4.04 


3.08 
7.08 
2,63 
4.20 


2.70 
6.05 
2.62 

4.44 


2.58 
6.64 
2.51 
4.14 


2.48 
6.44 
2.26 
3.74 


65.10 

S3 


85.20 
7.42 
65.6 


86.00 

5.70 
6/ 63.3 


84.70 
5.70 
63.0 


01.60 
6.32 

65.0 


101,00 
6.06 

65.4 


87.80 
5.88 
62.3 


85.60 
5,07 
62.0 


84.40 
6.13 
64.6 


85.70 
6.13 
65.2 


4,38 
14.80 
25,00 
12.50 

10,50 


6.02 
14.70 
26.00 

+ 75 
20.80 


6.35 
12.60 
32.00 
11.60 
28.70 


S.06 
12,60 
23.10 
11.30 

25,00 


0.63 

8,32 
14.60 
10.40 
32.60 


0.52 

8.60 

22,00 

13.60 

32.00 


8,84 

3,04 
21.00 
11.20 

33.70 


0.31 
12.40 
26.30 

0.41 
32.00 


8,36 

14.50 

27,30 

0,77 

27.40 


6.55 

14.20 
23.40 
10.20 
17.70 


12.7 
227.00 

S.40 
4.00 


17,4 

358.00 

7.18 

S.43 


13.4 

332.00 

6.30 

4.40 


16,80 

334.00 

6,54 

7.81 


13,3 

416.00 
6.60 
8.10 


13 1 

469,00 

7.03 

0.06 


12.6 

463.00 

5.64 

10.08 


18.4 

430.00 

5.10 

12.32 


20.4 
233.00 

6.07 
6,44 


245 

360.00 

5.31 

7.22 


01.37 
78.10 
50.79 
77.02 


66.80 
89.85 
42.53 
68.50 


60.68 
01.84 
43.24 

67.33 


6820 
01.10 
43.40 
65.00 


74.60 

100,40 

53.80 

62.00 


74.40 

101.00 

61.20 

60.80 


74.40 
83,10 
60.10 

65,40 


73.60 
06,50 
60.80 
64.40 


76.10 
09.20 
55.00 
54.00 


75 50 
98.20 
52.60 
62,60 


12.64 
11.37 
28 3 
53.1 
343 
01.7 


12 26 

11.15 
34,0 
63.3 
37.3 

138.0 


13.66 

12.38 

360 

70 .0 

40.0 

122.4 


14.00 

13.20 

36.1 

71,2 

36.4 

115.0 


13.40 
12.40 
33,2 
71.4 
37.0 
024 


13.50 
12.70 

35.2 
60.2 
38.2 
00.5 


13.80 
13.10 
34.1 
62.7 
38.2 
03.4 


14.10 
13.10 

38.0 
55.6 
38.4 
80.4 


14.30 
12.00 
33.2 
65.6 
30.0 
74.4 


14,40 

12.00 

35.2 

68.5 

40,6 
71.0 



CROPS 

All wheat (S/bu.) 
Rice, rough (S/cwtJ 
Corn {Vbu J 
Sorghum (J/cwt) 

All hay. baled (Won) 
Soybean* ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ctsJlb.) 

Potatoes ($/cwt) 
Lettuce ($/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh ($fcwt) 2/ 
On tone {$/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Apples for fresh use (cts.Jlb.) 
Pears for fresh use ($Aon) 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, til uses ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle ($/cwt) 
Calves($/cwt) 
Hogs (Vcwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

ATI milk, sold to plant* ($/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt) 
Broilers (ctsjlb.) 
Eggs (ctsJdoz.) 4/ 
Turkeys (ctsJlb.) 
WooUct*Jb.}5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Caisndar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent cm-tree returns. 
4/ Average of ail eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail. 5/ Aver age local market price, excluding incentive payments, bf Weighted 
averageof firsts months of the season -not a projection for IflSwoo. R-revieed. P « preliminary. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313, 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Tabled.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 

Annual 1030 1900 



Consumer Price Index, all Item* 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats V 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egg* 

Dairy products 2/ 

Falsi oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereali & bakery products 
Sugar & oweeis 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcohofic 

1/ Beef. veaJjamb, pork. A processed meat, 2/ Includes butter 3/ Excludes butter. 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 210-0313. 



1080 


Aug 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 
1082^34. 


Apr 

.100 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


124.0 
1237 


124.0 
124.3 


127.4 
120.7 


128.0 
127.3 


128,7 
128.1 


128.0 
128.4 


120 2 
128.7 


129.0 
129.4 


130.4 

130.0 


131,0 
131.3 


125.1 


125.8 


130.4 


131*3 


131.6 


131.3 


131.3 


132.0 


132 7 


132.9 


127.4 


1281 


130,3 


131,0 


1318 


132.0 


133.0 


133.4 


133.0 


1343 


124.2 
110.7 
110 3 
113.2 


1240 

117.5 
110.7 

114.3 


131,0 
122,3 

124.5 
110.7 


132.1 
123,5 
120 2 
110,7 


131.0 
124.0 
126,0 

121.0 


131,1 
125.2 
128.0 

121.0 


130,0 
126.0 
123.5 
125.5 


131,7 
120.0 
120,0 
132.0 


132.5 
130.3 
129,2 

134.8 


132.7 
130.6 
128.5 
136.5 


132.7 
143.A 
118.5 

ns.e 

121 2 

152.4 


13fi.2 
145.2 
115,2 
114.5 
121/7 
151.4 


128,0 
14O.0 
143,0 
125.8 
123.5 
171.4 


130.5 
1 50.fi 
124.7 
120.0 
123.4 
170 3 


134 8 

148.0 
131,0 
120 8 
1242 
171.1 


132,1 
147,2 

130.3 
125 2 
124.3 

175.7 


132.3 
143,8 
115.0 
124.7 
125.0 
1740 


134.0 
143,7 
112.2 
124.0 
125.5 
173 2 


135,3 
143,3 
109.1 
125,7 
120 
170 6 


133 

145.2 
110,0 

127.3 
127.4 
169.5 


125.0 
143.1 
153 5 
124*2 


120.0 
145,1 
182.3 
125,0 


125.1 
170.0 
150,1 
125.4 


131,0 
1803 
1601 
120.3 


136,7 
168,3 

170,0 
120.0 


133,1 
145.0 
187.3 
127,0 


130,2 
130.8 
187.4 

127.8 


140.1 
140.0 
135.8 
127.0 


140.1 
143.8 
1707 
128,2 


140.0 
139.fi 
169.8 
128 8 


1324 

110.4 


134,1 
120.0 


130.0 
122.5 


137.4 
122.0 


137.0 
123 


138,0 
123.0 


139.3 
124,4 


140,1 
124.5 


140 5 
124.0 


141.4 
125.0 


111.3 


111.2 


112,4 


113.3 


113.1 


112.4 


112.7 


113.3 


114.0 


114.3 


117.1 
114 4 

164.4 
123.5 


112.8 
112.fi 

168,8 
124.5 


114.fi 
113 + 1 
174.1 
126.2 


110.0 

114.5 
175,0 
120.0 


124.0 
110.0 
175.1 
127,8 


126.2 
118.0 
1756 

128.2 


1245 
118,5 
176.7 
128,0 


121.8 
117.3 
180.0 
1293 


1188 
110.1 
185.7 
129.0 


120.5 

116,3 
185.8 
130.2 



November 1W0 



.43 



Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average <Not Seasonally Adjusted) _ 



Annual 



1060 



1900 



10&7 


19B6 


1080 


Aug 


Mar 
1982 «100 


Apr R 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


105.4 


108.0 


113.6 


113.4 


117,2 


117,2 


117.7 


117.0 


118,0 


110.2 


100.5 


112.6 


118.7 


118.7 


124,4 


123,2 


124.8 


124.5 


124,0 


125.0 


112,0 
103.7 
.05.0 
M5.3 
1133 


113.5 
105.5 

09,1 - 
120.2 
129,8 


111,0 
116.0 

-1 03 


100,7 
110.7 

_ 303,6 — 


114.8 

148.0 
-106.4— 
127.4 
1476 


112,6 
103.4 
106.4 
127.6 
145.0 


105.4 
101,6 
^105.2 
127,7 
146.1 


114.7 
100.6 
105.2 
127.6 
146 2 


132.2 
104.0 
104,0 
127.3 
146.3 


118.3 

08,6 

104.0 


122^6 
124.6 


123^3 
1203 


12X1 
146.6 


00.0 
103.5 
107.3 
120.1 

876 
11B.4 


100,4 
108.3 
108.6 
113.0 
88.6 
126.4 


104.2 
118.6 
115.5 
153,6 
110.6 
135,4 


06.3 
118,8 
116.2 
144,3 
116.7 
137.1 


136.6 
118.0 
118.5 
106.3 
128.0 
140,2 


74 8 
118.8 
118.0 

108.4 
127.0 

140,3 


78.0 
118,5 
110.5 
176.0 

05.3 
1406 


83.7 
118.5 
117,6 
151.2 
100.4 
141.3 


93,3 
115.0 
117,8 
139.0 

01,6 
140.6 


70.0 
116.1 
118.0 
165.4 
114.4 
140.8 


100.4 

95.5 
104.0 
103.4 
140.0 

ioi e 

108.6 
103,0 


90.0 
101.4 

05.0 
111.6 
148.7 
102,2 
113,8 
118,8 


104.8 
100.0 
07.5 
120.8 
144.6 
110.6 
120.0 
118.6 


106.0 
100.0 
100,4 
121.2 
135,6 
110.7 
121.2 
1140 


111.8 
113.7 
109 6 
118.8 
151.5 
116.1 
126,9 
121.5 


114,5 
115.8 
114.1 
114.3 
152.5 
115,1 
126,0 
110.7 


120.1 
117.7 
127,4 
119 J 

175.0 
116.7 
127,1 

127.0 


120.3 

115.7 
130.2 
116.0 
142.4 
110.2 
126.7 
128,4 


110.6 

113.3 
130.0 
120.6 
142.0 
110,5 
125.7 
127.7 


120.0 
116,0 
126,2 
113,0 
143.6 
120.0 
125,0 
129.8 


100.7 


103,1 


108.0 


108.5 


111.6 


112,2 


112.5 


112,8 


112.0 


115.1 


110.3 
111.0 
108.3 

100.3 
154.6 


111,8 
114.3 
111.7 

115.1 
171.0 


115.2 

117.2 
114,5 
120.8 

104,0 


117.2 

115.6 
114,0 

121.fi 
198,1 


117.8 
123.3 
116,0 
125.5 
212.5 


117.7 
123.1 
117.2 
125.4 
212.8 


117,6 
122.8 
117,0 
125 J 
218,0 


117.4 
120.5 
117,3 
125.2 

224.1 


117.7 
120.7 
117.5 
126.0 
224.3 


116.7 
121.5 
117,7 
125.8 
224.3 


101.5 


107.1 


112,0 


112.0 


112,4 


112.8 


112.0 


112.0 


113.0 


114,4 


100.8 
02.0 

106.4 
042 


106.0 
105.7 
108.9 

116,6 


112.7 
114,6 
118.3 

103,4 


1133 
114.6 
118.6 

06.7 


115,8 

110.6 
121.7 
113.7 


117.2 
112.5 

122.4 
112.0 


120,5 
111.3 
122.4 

125.5 


120.0 
109,0 
122,5 
128.7 


120.0 
102.8 
123.1 
1260 


120.5 

050 

122,8 

126.4 


03,7 


060 


103.1 


101.1 


105.6 


103.0 


104.2 


101.0 


101.2 


110.2 


96,2 
1068 

71.1 
102,0 
101,2 


106.1 

108.5 

07.0 

103,3 
121 5 


111,2 

114,1 
106.4 
106,0 
128.8 


110.0 
109.7 
100.3 
1086 
125.4 


115.3 
133.3 
100.2 
117.0 
120.1 


115.1 

106.0 
107.2 
117,0 
117.3 


116.7 
1028 
108.6 
120,0 
12B.2 


115.2 
106.3 
110.4 
117,3 
118.5 


115.4 
116 3 
103.1 
114.7 

134.7 


1135 
106.8 
02.1 
117,8 
122.1 


106.4 
01,8 
00.2 
85.7 

1102 


08,4 
894 

134,0 
67 2 
111,0 


107.8 

08 1 

123.8 

03.0 

115.5 


116,6 
08.1 

1153 
02.4 

118.3 


114,7 

100.5 

107.2 

03.7 

118.8 


118,7 
98.0 

108.0 
05,7 

120.3 


121 
08.3 

110,5 
05.7 

110.5 


125.0 

101.5 

112.2 

05.7 

110.0 


129,4 

104.7 

114.8 

95,7 

110.7 


125.1 
106.5 
114.8 
93.7 
110.6 


102.8 


106.0 


112.2 


112.0 


114.2 


114,1 


114.5 


114.2 


114.3 


116.5 


102.5 


106.3 


111.6 


111,4 


1132 


113 2 


1133 


113.1 


113,2 


115.0 


107.8 


111,5 


117,8 


117,8 


123.1 


122,0 


124,1 


123.8 


124.2 


124 1 


103.7 
05.5 
107.0 
112 6 
112.6 
112 5 


110.0 
104,8 
112.7 
123.0 
114.7 
114,3 


115.3 
110.7 
117.B 
131.1 
120.1 
118.3 


115 

100.3 
117.0 
132 
121.3 
118.3 


1180 

115,3 
120,0 
133.9 
122,0 
121.5 


118 5 
113.3 
121,2 
134.6 
1226 
121.5 


120.2 
113,1 
1230 
1351 

122,7 
121.0 


110.7 
113,1 
123.1 
134.8 
122.7 
120.5 


120.0 
113.7 
123.3 
133,0 
123.0 
120.7 


110.2 

111.5 
123.1 
133.8 
123.7 
120.5 



Finished good* 1/ 

Consumer food* 

Freeh fruil 

Froth & dr led vegetables 

Dried fruit 

"Canned frufl & joiST 
Frozsn fruil & juice 

Fresh veg. axel, potatoee 
Canned veg. & Juice* 
Frozen vegetable* 

Potato** 

Bakery product* 

Meata 

Beef & veal 

Port 

Proceaeed poultry 

Ran 

Dairy product* 

Processed fruits & vegetable* 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Consumer finished good* leaa food* 

Beverage*. alcoholic 
Soft drink* 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco product* 

Intermediate material* 2/ 

Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oil* 

Crude material* 47 

Foodtturfs& foodstuffs 
Fruils & vegetable* 5/ 
Grain* 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 

Fiber*, plant & tnlmal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseed* 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

All commodities 

Industrie! commodities 

AH food*6/ 

Farm product* & 
processed foods & feed* 
Farm product* 
Processed food* & feed* «/ 
Cereal & bakery producta 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 

1/ Commodities read/ for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further Processrng to become finished goode 3/ All types & sizes of 
refined suc«r. 4/ Products enterina market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ Includes all raw, 
Intermediate, & proce*«ed tood*{excrud*a soft drink*, alcoholic beverages. & manufactured animal feed*), R - revised. 

Information contact. Ann Duncan (202) 210-0313. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8-— Farm -Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (19*2-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail com (%) 

Meat product* 

Retail coat M982-84.100) 
Farm value (1 882-44-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-re tail cost (%) 

Dairy pi oducts 

R0I1N cost (1062-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-r stall cost (%) 

Poultry 

Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm vaJue^retail cost (%) 





Annual 




1988 

Aug 








1990 






1067 


1988 


1989 P 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


111.6 

87.1 
110.4 

30.5 


116,5 
100J5 
125.1 

30.2 


124.6 
107.1 

134.1 
30.1 


125.4 

106.8 

136.5 

26.8 


132.9 
118.1 

140.0 
31.1 


132.2 
113.3 
142.3 

30.0 


132.0 
113.8 
141,9 

30.2 


133.0 

114.6 

143.0 

30.1 


133,6 

114,2 

144.1 

29.9 


133.9 
114.3 
144.5 

29.9 


109.6 
101.2 

118.3 
46.7 


112.2 
90.5 

125.2 
44,9 


116.7 

103,3 

130.4 

44,8 


117.6 

104.3 

131.1 

44.9 


124.0 
113.7 
134.5 

46.4 


125.2 

117.0 

133.6 

47.3 


126.6 

119.9 
133,5 
47,9 


129.6 

122.3 

137.0 

47.8 


130.3 

118,9 

142.0 

46,2 


130.5 

120.5 
141.1 

46 7 


1050 
033 

117.5 
42.3 


108.4 
90.6 

124.7 
40.1 


115,6 
99.1 

130,8 
41.1 


114.5 
98.2 

128.5 
41.1 


126.8 
102.8 

149.0 
38.9 


125.2 
98.4 

149.9 
37.7 


124.7 
99.2 

148.2 
38,2 


124,9 
100.9 

147.0 
38.8 


125.7 
103.8 

145.0 
39,6 


127.3 

106.2 

146.7 

40.0 


1126 
03.8 

134.2 
44.6 


120.7 
110.2 
132.8 

48.9 


132,7 

117.1 

150.6 

47.2 


136.2 

116.5 
158.8 
45.8 


134.8 

116.7 

155.7 

46.3 


132.1 

107.9 

160.0 

43.7 


132.3 
113.9 
153.5 

46.1 


134.0 
110.9 
160.6 

44.3 


135.3 

118.6 

154.5 

46.9 


1336 

109.3 

161.6 

43.8 


01.5 

768 

117.0 

53.9 


93.6 

76,7 

1239 

52.7 


118.6 
107.5 

138.1 
58.3 


115.2 

110,8 

123.0 

61,8 


131.6 
125.6 

142.3 
61.3 


130.3 

110.3 

166,2 

54.4 


115.0 
88.0 

163.5 
49,2 


112.2 

93,1 

146.5 

53,3 


109.1 
80.1 

161.2 
47,2 


119.6 

100.0 

154.7 

53,7 


114.8 

71.0 

120.0 

7,6 


122.1 

92.7 

126.2 

9,3 


132.4 

101.7 
136.7 

9.4 


134.1 

99.7 

138.9 

91 


137.6 

100.0 

142.8 

8.9 


138.9 

99.5 

144.4 

8.8 


139.3 

98,9 

144 9 

8.7 


140.1 

94.9 

146.4 

8,3 


140,6 

89.8 

147.8 

7.8 


141,4 
85.7 

149,2 
7.4 


135.6 
113.0 

145.7 
26,5 


145.4 
1165 

158.7 
253 


164.7 

108.3 

176.1 

22.1 


I64 r 5 

111.1 

174.6 

22.7 


172.8 

126.4 

194.2 

23.1 


179.1 
118.5 

207.1 
20.9 


179.4 
116.0 
208.6 

20.4 


178.3 

118,3 

206.0 

21.0 


177.2 

121.7 

202.8 

21.7 


173.1 
115.6 
199.6 

21.1 


121.6 
112,0 

128 5 
31.3 


129,3 

1068 

141.3 

27.8 


143.1 

123.2 

153,3 

29,2 


145.1 

121.4 
157 3 

28.4 


168,3 

187.8 

1584 

37.9 


145.6 

125.7 

155 9 

29.3 


139.8 

112.7 

153.7 

27.4 


140.0 

107.8 

156.6 

261 


143.8 

115.6 

158.3 

27,3 


139.8 

115.7 

152.2 

28.1 


109.0 

111.1 

108 3 

24.2 


117,6 

136,6 

111.7 

27.8 


125,0 

133.6 

122,3 

25,4 


126.3 

133.4 

124.1 

25.1 


132,2 

146.1 

127,9 

28.3 


133.2 

148.9 

128,3 

26.6 


134.1 
152.3 

128,4 
27.0 


134.6 
152.8 

129.0 
27,0 


134.8 

153.1 

129.1 

27.0 


135.0 
1482 

130.9 
26.1 


108 1 
74.1 

120.6 
186 


113.1 

103,0 

116.8 

24.5 

Annual 


121,2 
85,6 

130.6 
21,2 


121.7 
78.5 

137.2 
17.6 

1989 

Aug 


1242 

108.0 

130.1 

234 


124,3 
106.3 
130,9 

23.0 


1250 
1154 

126 5 
24,8 


125.5 
114,1 

129.7 
24.5 

1990 


126.6 

110,9 

132.4 

23,6 


127.4 

113.5 

132.5 

24.0 


1987 


1988 


1989P 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


238.4 

160.0 

138.7 

99.7 

78.4 

21,3 

58 


250,3 
1694 
146.3 

102.0 

80,9 

211 

59 


266.7 

176,8 

157.6 

108,1 

83.9 

19,2 

58 


268.2 

173.7 
155.7 

112.5 

94.5 

18.0 

56 


272.5 
187.7 
169.3 
103 2 

84.8 

18.4 

62 


277.9 

190.1 

170.8 

107.1 

87.8 

19.3 

61 


283,6 
191.6 
1672 
118.4 

92.0 
24.4 

59 


282.1 

187.8 

163.9 

118.2 

94.3 

239 

58 


279,9 

183.3 

160.5 

119.4 

968 

22.8 

57 


280,6 

187.8 

1667 

1139 

92,8 

21*1 

59 


116.4 

113.0 
82.7 


183 4 

101.0 
69.4 


182.9 
99.2 

70.4 


184.6 
101,3 
74.6 


197.0 

110.9 
83.3 


200.9 
114 8 

86,1 


206.2 

127.2 
995 


218.1 

125.6 

96.9 


222,2 

1273 

99.2 


224.9 
120,5 

90.4 


105.7 

75.4 

30.3 

44 


114,0 

82 4 

31,6 

38 


112.5 

83.7 

288 

38 


110,0 

83 3 

26.7 

40 


113.7 

86.1 

27.6 

42 


114,8 

86.1 

28,7 

43 


1067 

78.0 

27,7 

48 


121 2 

82,6 

28,7 

44 


123.0 

949 

28.1 

45 


134 5 
104,4 

30.1 
40 



Ego* 

Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100 
Farm-rstaN spread (1982-^4-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84*100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail Spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value -retail cost (%) 

Fresh fruits 
Retail cost (1882-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coat (%) 

Fresh vegetables 

Retail coet*(19S2-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84.1 00) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coat(%) 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1882-84*100) 
Farm value-detail cents (<ft) 

Fats & oil* 

Retail CO*t(l982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-relsil spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beet Choice 
Retail price 2/ (ct* Jib.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net term value 4/ (cte.) 
Farm-retail spread (ct*.) 

WholeMie^etailS/jcta.) 

Farm-whole sale 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value -retail pnee (%) 
Pork 

Retail price 21 (ClsJlb.) 
Wholes*J*vaiue3/(ct*.) 
Net (arm vatue 4/(c1«.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts) 

Wholesaie-f*tailS/(ct*J 

Farm -whole sale 6/ (eta.) 
Farm value-retail Price (%] 

1/ Retail costs are b**ed on CPHJ of retail prices tor domeatically produced farm foods* published monthly by BLS. The farm value 1* the payment tof 
the quantity of term equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm value* are bated on price* at first point of sale & may include 
marketing charges »uch a* grading & packing for some commodities. The; term-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charges for *saemUing T processing, tranipoiting, distributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Price* from BLS. 3/ Value ol wholesale (boxed beef)6\ wholesale cut* (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cut* adjusted for transportation cost* 
& byproducl value*. At Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, rrvinu* value of byproduct*. 5/ Charges for retailing 
& other marketing service* auch s* wholesaling, and in -city transportation. 6/ Charges for livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Note: Choice beef earie* reflect* August 1990 revision*. 

Information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the September 1 990 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202)219-0870. 

Livestock & Products 



-Table-10.- 


■U.S. Meet Supply & Use 

Beg, Produc- 
stocks tion 1/ 


Imparts 


Total 

•uppty 


Exports 


Ending 
■tocka 


Consumption 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 










Million pounds 4/ 








Beef 
1988 
1989 

1990 F 

1991 F 


388 
422 
335 

32$ 


23.689 
23.087 
22.853 
23.113 


2.379 

2.175 
2.280 
2.200 


26.354 
25,664 
25.466 
25.638 


680 
1.023 
!025 
1.055 


422 
335 
325 

315 


25,252 

24.326 
24,116 
24,268 


72.3 
88,9 

67,7 
67,6 


69.54 
72,52 
76-77i 

75-81 


Pork 
1988 
1989 
1990F 
1991 F 


347 
414 
285 
350 


15.684 
15.813 

15.428 
15.904 


1.137 
896 
918 
975 


17,168 
17.123 

16,604 
17.129 


195 
262 
243 

265 


414 
285 
350 
375 


16.559 
18.576 

16.011 
16.469 


63.5 
63.2 

60.5 
61.8 


43 39 
44.03 
54-55 

50-56 


Veal 6/ 
1988 
1989 
1990F 
1991 F 


4 
5 


396 
355 

318 
301 


27 

,0 




427 

360 
322 

306 


10 





5 

4 
5 

4 


412 
356 
317 
302 


1.4 
1.2 

1.0 
1.0 


89.85 

91.84 

97-98 

96-102 


Lamb & mutton 

1988 

1989 

1990 F 

1991 F 


8 

a. 


335 
347 
369 
369 


51 
63 
50 
55 


394 
416 
427 
432 


1 
2 
2 
2 


6 
8 
8 
7 


387 
406 
417 
423 


1.4 
1.5 
1.5 
1.5 


68.26 

67.32 

56" 57 
54-60 


Total red meat 

1988 

1989 

1990F 

1991 F 


745 
847 
632 

68S 


40.004 
39.602 
36.041 
39.687 


3.594 

3.134 
3.248 

3.230 


44.343 

43.583 
42.821 
43.505 


886 
1.287 

1,270 
1.322 


847 
632 

688 
701 


42.610 
41,664 
40.863 

41.482 


136.6 
134.7 
130.7 
1319 


— 


Broiler* 

1988 

1989 

1990 F 

1991 F 


25 

36 
36. 
30 


16,187 
17.428 
18.587 
19,606 




,0 

J o 


16.212 
17.464 
18.625 
19.636 


765 

814 

1,087 

1.060 


36 
38 

30 
30 


15.410 
16.612 
17.508 

18.546 


62.6 
668 

69.7 
73,3 


56.3 

59.0 

55-56 

51-57 


Mature chicken 

1988 

1939 

1990 F 

1991 F 


188 
157 
189 

£00 


633 
575 
595 
581 








821 

731 
784 
781 


26 
24 
28 
28 


157 
189 
200 
200 


639 
518 
557 
555 


2.6 
2.1 
22 
2.2 


— 


Turkey* 

1988 

1989 

1990 F 

1991 F 


266 
250 
238 

260 


3,960 
4.276 
4.678 
4.891 








4228 
4,526 
4.912 
5.161 


51 

40 
45 
45 


250 
236 

260 
250 


3.926 

4.250 
4.607 
4.E56 


15.9 
17.1 
18.3 
19,2 


61.5 

66,7 
63-64 
61-67 


Total poultry 
1988 
1989 
1990F 
1991 F 


479 
442 
463 

490 


20.760 
22.280 
23.858 

25.078 


d 






21.259 
22.722 
24.321 

25.566 


842 
878 

1.160 
1,131 


442 

463 
490 
480 


19.975 

21.380 
22.671 
23,957 


81 1 

76.0 
90,3 
94.7 


— 


Red meat & poultry 
1988 1.224 
1969 U89 
1990 F 1.095 
1991 F 1.178 


60,784 
61.882 
62,799 
64,665 


1,594 
3.134 
3.248 

3.230 


65.601 
66.305 
87,142 
69,073 


1J28 
2.165 
2.430 
2.453 


1.289 

1.095 
1.178 

1,181 


82.584 

63,044 
63.534 

65,430 


219.7 
220.6 
221.0 
226,6 


j^ 



1/ Total including farm production (or fed meats 4 federally inspected plus nonfederaliy inspected for pourtry. 2/ Retail weight basis (The beef carcass-to- 
retail conversion factor was .71 for 1987. & 70.5 for 1988-90,) 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; cent* per pound tor poultry. Beef: Choice steers. Omaha 
1,000-1,100 lb.; pork: barrow* and gilts, 7 markets: veal: farm price of calves; lamb 4 mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo;broHers: wholesale 
12-city average: turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens, 4/ Carcass weight tor red meats & certified ready-tc-coofc for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal 
trade no longer reported aeparately. F - forecast. — ■ notavattable 

Information contacts: Poily Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1986 
1987 
1988 
1980 

1990 F 

1991 F 



Beg< 

stock* 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


im- 
ports 


Total 
supply 


10.7 
10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
12.0 


5.766.3 
5.868.2 
6,783,5 
5,586.8 
5,653.1 
6,716.0 


13.7 
5.6 

25*2 

11.0 
8.0 


Million dosen 

6.790.7 
6.8842 

6.803.2 
6.627.1 
6.0747 
5.735.0 



' Cartoned grade A large aggt. New York. F ■ forecast 



Information contact: Maxin* Davis (202) 219-0767. 





Hatch- 
ing 

uee 


Ending 
•locks 


Consumption 




Ex- 
ports 


Total 

5,111 

6,169.6 
5.040 3 
4.8822 

4.900.2 
4.011.0 


Par 

capita 

263 8 
253.6 

245.5 
235.6 
234.3 

232.0 


Wholesale 
price" 


101,6 

111.2 

141.8 

01.0 

82.2 

02.0 


sees 

599.1 
605.9 
642.6 
680.3 
720.0 


10.4 

14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
12.0 
12.0 


CtsJdoz. 

71,1 
61.6 
02.1 
810 
77-81 
67-71 



Table 1 2.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 1 









Commercial 








Commercial 
















Total 

commer- 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






ccc 




Disap- 




duc- 


Farm 


markel- 


Beg 


Im- 


cial 


nat re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pric* 




tion 


UM 


ings 


stock 


ports 


supply 


movals 


stocks 


ance 


2/ 












Billion pounds 










1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


6.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14,3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.0 


2.4 


137.2 


4:6 


2.6 


144.4 


16.8 


52 


122.4 


13,58 


1984 


135.4 


2.0 


132.4 


5.2 


Z7 


140.4 


8.6 


4.9 


126.8 


13.46 


1985 


143.0 


2,6 


140 


4.0 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4.6 


130.5 


12.75 


1986 


143.1 


2,4 


140.7 


4.0 


2.7 


148.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133.3 


12,51 


1987 


142.7 


2,3 


140.5 


4,2 


2,5 


147.1 


6.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.64 


1988 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4.6 


2.4 


150.0 


8.9 


43 


136,8 


12.24 


1989 


144.3 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


#5 


148.9 


0.0 


4.1 


135.8 


1364 


1990 F 


147,7 


21 


145.6 


4.1 


2.6 


152.3 


7.7 


4.3 


140.3 


14.00 



V Milktat basis. Totalamay not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants & dealers: does not reflect deductions. F ■ forecast. 
Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 219-0770, 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs_ 



Annual 



1089 



1990 



1967 1988 1980 Aug Mar Apr May June Juty Aug 

15.602.5 16.124.4 17.334.2 1,604.2 1.607.5 1 ,489.3 1.635.1 1.632.0 1,516.6 1.682.1 



474 

186 

3.1 

23.0 

5.370.2 



3,717.1 



56.3 

220 

3.1 

248 

6.602.4 



59.0 

237 

3.0 

350 

5.944.3 



3.023,4 4.174.B 



67.3 

238 

3.0 

34.0 

6103 



430.3 



60,4 

221 

3.3 

22.7 

543.1 



366.6 



65.3 

217 

3.1 

31.4 

535.8 



326.4 



57.S 66.4 59.5 64.0 

220 220 224 221 

3.2 3.1 3.3 3.0 

32.0 30.S 30.0 34.3 

553,7 640.0 541.0 540.6 



384,1 



380,2 



395.7 



443,1 



Broiler* 
Federally Inspected slaughter. 
certifiMJHmiL lb.) 
Wholesale price. 
l2-Hclty(cisJlb.) 
Price of grower feed {Won) 
BrOKer-faed prlct ratio V 
Stock* beginning of period (mil. IbJ 
Broiler-type chicks hatched (mil,) if 

Turkeys 
Federally Inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil, lb.) 

Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hens (cte JlbJ 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 
Average number of layers {mil.) 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned Price. New York, grade A 
large (ctsJdozJ 3/ 
Price of laying feed (Won) 
Egg-feed price ratio V 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mil. dozj 
Rolen (mlt.doz j 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 42fl 366 384 32.8 36,4 37.2 37.7 34.5 31.7 33.0 

V Pounds of f#ed equal In value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or \ ur key Jive weight. 2/ Placement of broiler checks Is currently reported for 16 Slate* only: henceforth, 
hatch of broller-typs chicks will be used as a eubstitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs lo volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Maxlne Oavls (202) 218-0767. 



67.6 

213 

3.2 

178.2 

264.2 


61.2 

243 

3.0 

266.2 

2614 


68.7 
251 

3.2 
249,7 
280.0 


62.6 
247 

33 

496,9 

23,0 


589 

240 

3.1 

276.3 

27.3 


69.6 
239 
3.1 

31 a. 6 

26,9 


61.3 

239 

3.2 

354.4 

29.0 


62.9 

239 

3.2 

405.6 

29.2 


634 

240 

3.2 

489.3 

29.0 


66.6 

235 

34 

641.7 

26.6 


70416 
2B4 


60,402 
277 


67,041 
269 


6.596 
266 


5.633 
272 


5 T 653 
272 


5.765 

270 


6.636 
268 


5.690 
266 


5,711 
267 


248 


251 


250 


21.0 


21.5 


20,8 


214 


20.7 


21.6 


21.4 


6.3 


62.1 
202 
6,3 


81.0 
206 
6.7 


B4.2 
208 
6.9 


91.5 
193 
8.0 


624 
195 
6.6 


67.9 

197 
6.1 


73.6 
224 
5.6 


70.0 
206 
64 


80.3 
205 
64 


0.66 
9.8 


1,29 

13.1 


0,27 
14.9 


0.36 
12,6 


0.48 
11.5 


0.69 
12.7 


0.6O 
13.1 


0.63 
12.6 


0.68 
13.7 


0.87 
13.0 
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Table 14.— Dairy. 



Milk prices. Minnesota- Wisconsin, 
3,5%1at($fcwt)1/ 
Wholesale prices 
Butter, grade A Chi. (cteJIb.) 
Am. cheese. Wit. 
assembly pt (claJIbJ 
Nonfat dry milk (ctaJIb.) 2/ 

USDA net removals 
Tolal milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Gutter (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mif, lb.) 
— Wonlat dry milk (mil. lb,) - 



MiJK 
Milk prod. 21 Slates (mli, lb.) 

Milker cow (lb) 

Number of milk cow* (1.000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mtllb.) 

Commercial (mif. lb.) 

Government (mil. lb.) 
Imports, total (mil. lb,) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Gutter 
Production (mil, lb,) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (miL lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil, lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) 

Nonfal dry milk 

Production (mil, lb.) 

Stock*, beginning [mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (miL lb.) 
Ff oien d sssert 

Production (miL gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (miL lb.) 
Milk per cow (lb.) 
No. of milk cows (1.000) 

MHk-fsed price ratio 5/ 

Returns over concentrate 5/ 

costs (t/cwt milk) 





Annual 




1080 

Aug 








1900 




» 


10B7 


ioaa 


1080 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


11.23 


11.03 


12 37 


1237 


12.02 


12,32 


1278 


13,28 


13,43 


13.00 


140,2 


132.6 


127.0 


132.8 


108.3 


106,0 


00.0 


98.4 


100,3 


96.0 


123.2 
70.3 


123.8 
80.2 


1386 

105.6 


143,3 

110,7 


130.7 
86.6 


140.6 
104.3 


1*5,7 
125,* 


149.6 
129.2 


151,0 
125.2 


150.3 
112.1 


6.706.0 
167.3 


B.B56.2 

312.6 
238.1 
267.6^ 


6.067.0 
413.4 

-H- 


-606 
-6.1 
3.U 




036.7 
45,0 

"o 


074.6 

46.0 


1.014.2 

46.0 
«- 




498.6 
23,0 




324.8 
23.0 


324.5 

15.6 




282 

569.4 





121.431 

13.960 

8.603 

142.700 


123.618 

14.201 

6.643 

146,162 


122,531 

14.370 
6.527 

144.262 


10,074 
1.184 

8,608 
1 1 .846 


10.007 

1,292 

6.510 

67 12.083 6/ 


10.842 
1.27* 

6.607 
12.777 


11.226 

1,310 

6.513 

6/ 13,229 


10.696 

1.257 

8,512 

67 12.605 


10,695 

1.257 

8.511 

67 12.587 67 


10,479 
1,220 

6.623 
12.333 


12.867 

4.165 
6.702 
2.400 


7,440 
4.646 
2.704 
2.304 


8,234 
4,260 

3.045 
2.4*0 


13.007 

6.076 

7.030 

236 


0.819 

4.712 

6.107 

105 


10.651 

5.006 

5,643 

253 


11,418 

6,145 

6.272 

216 


12,465 
6. 3d 3 
7.082 

258 


13.241 

6.405 

7.746 

232 


13.452 
6.653 

7.700 


135.764 


136.605 


135,843 


12.120 


11.770 


11.733 


12,004 


12.064 


12.160 





1.104.1 
193.0 
002.5 


1.207.6 
t43.2 
000.8 


1.273.5 
214.7 
8541 


80.7 
461.3 

86 


120.2 

265.1 

72.6 


120.0 

318.8 

76.0 


120,5 

340.1 

68.0 


05 

392,2 

80.2 


65.1 

417.2 

63,2 


83.6 
416.1 


2.716.7 

607.1 

2.437.1 


2,756.6 

370,4 
2.570.0 


2.672.6 

203.0 
2.661.6 


210.2 
319.3 
217.6 


255.2 

272.4 
235,3 


240.9 
202 7 
243.0 


264,7 
200.6 

251.8 


252.5 

314.1 
237.0" 


236.4 
335.1 

214.7 


220.3 
357,8 


2.627.7 

02.0 

2,860.2 


2.615.4 
80.7 

3.034.5 


2,941.3 
104.7 

3.208,0 


244.6 
118.3 
270.0 


274.8 

103,8 
204,8 


265.1 
1O4.0 
278.6 


580,8 
112.7 

207.7 


276.3 
1105 

203 2 


266.2 
120.1 
296 


2566 
124.0 


1 .056.6 
666.6 
402,0 


070.7 
177,2 

734.3 


874,7 

53.1 
873.0 


62.7 

66.0 
62.6 


77.4 

58. B 
75.3 


00.0 
61,6 
86,0 


051 
62,8 
87.6 


83.3 
70.8 
61.0 


72.7 
03 3 
57.7 


62.0 
108,7 



1.260.7 1.248.0 1.214.0 

Annual 



121.6 



103.9 



104.1 



114.2 



119.0 



1980 



125,3 
1990 



118,0 



1067 


1988 


1080 


i 


II 


111 


IV 


IP 


IIP 


IMP 


142.709 

13.810 

10,327 

1,8* 

9.52 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1.58 

0.05 


144.252 

14.244 

10.127 

1 64 

10.08 


36.445 
3.586 

10.164 
1.66 
0.69 


37.702 
3.727 

10.116 
1.48 
8,96 


35.188 
3.484 

10.101 
1.63 
9.02 


34.017 
3.448 

10.127 

1.02 

1216 


36.940 

3.644 

10.137 

1.62 
11.32 


38.61 ! 

3.813 

10,128 

1.67 

10.20 


36.711 
3.619 

10.144 

t.77 

10.05 



1/ Msnufacturlng grade milk, 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area. 3/ Milk equivalent, let basis. 4/ Hard Ice cream, ice milk. & hard sherbet. 5/ Based on 
average milk Price alter adjustment lor price support deductions, 6/ Estimated. P ■ preliminary. — ■ no* available. 

information contact: LaVerns T. Williams (202) 210-0770. 



Table 15. -Wool 



U.S. wool price, (clsjlb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cteJlb J 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 3/ 

Apparel wooi (1.000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 







Annual 






1960 






1990 






1987 


1988 


1960 


II 


ill 


IV 


I 


II 


III 


/ 


266 


436 


370 


372 


350 


328 


289 


272 


237 


lb,) 2/ 


247 


372 


354 


322 


309 


316 


327 


312 


271 



129.677 117.069 112.098 



29.991 25.963 24.921 29.946 



13.092 



15.633 14.122 



3.979 



3.665 



2.964 



3.779 



30,066 

3.607 



M Wool priC6 delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory 64*e (20.60-22-04 microns) staple 2-3/4- & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean basis. Australian 60/62's. type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 1962 has been 10.0 cents, 3/ Beginning 1990 mill consumption reported only on a quarterly basil, 
— ■ not available. 

Information contact! John Lawler (202) 219-0640. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 16.— Meaf Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 States) 
Number on feed (1.000 he***) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1.000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1.000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio. 
Omaha 2/ 
hog-corn price ratio. Omaha V 

Market prices {$/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Chotce steers, Omaha 

LHJJitycow*. Omaha 
Feeder cattle 

Choice. Kansas City. 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogs 

Barrows & gilt*. 7-marketa 
Feeder pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb, (per head) 

Sleughtsr sheep & lambs 
Lambs. Choice. San AngeJo 
Ewes. Good. San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice. $an Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices, Midweet 
Boxed be el cut-out vetue* 
Cannor & cutter cow beef 
Po;k loms. 14-18 lb, 3/ 
Pork bellies, 12-I4lb, 
Hams, skinned. 14-17 lb. 

AJI frSsh beer raian price 47 

Commercial slaughter (1 ,000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial pf odudioVi (mil, lb,) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb 4 mutton 
Pork 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Number on leed (1.000 heed) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1.000 head) 
Marketings (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1.000 head}, 

Hog* K pigs 00 Stales) 5/ 
Inventory (1.000 heed) V 
Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 
Warkel (".000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing sH-OOo head) 
Pig crop (1*000 head) 

1/BegmnUifl of period. 2/BuBhafaof corn eou-Hn value to 100 pound* Jive weight. 3/ Prior to 1984,8*14 lb; 1084 4 1965. J ^-^-^^egfrininQ «*^|j»-\^r *' «•« 
series estimating the composite price ol alt beef grade* & ground beef sold by retail stores. Tfun new series j* in addition to. but doe* not replace, the senee for the retail 
price of Choice beef that appears In table 8. 5/ Quarter* are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (1)< Mar.-May (H). Jurte-Aug. (Ml). 4 Sepi-Nov. (IV), 6/ Intentions, 
*Cla&sfl*e6timeted, NQ-notquote. — - notavailable. 

Note; 'This series replace* the Choice steer beef price. 600-700 lb, r which wa* discontinued with me June number. The new number Is the vatue of Choice beef from a 
yield grade 1-3. 550-700 lb. carcase. 

Information contact: Polly Cochran (202)219-0767. 





Annual 




1989 

Aug 








1990 






1987 


1988 


1989 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


7.953 
21 ,040 
19,545 

1,217 


8.411 
20.654 
19.918 

1*202 


8.045 
20.834 
19.422 

1.079 


6.763 

1,638 

1.694 

76 


6.319 

1.902 

1.618 

120 


8.463 

1.377 

1.654 

125 


8.181 

1*632 

».796 

150 


7.867 

1.340 

1.824 

73 


7,310 

1.520 

1.750 

77 


7.003 

1*735 

1.666 

82 


41,0 
32 8 


31.6 
196 


30.3 
18.4 


32.0 
20,9 


32.6 
21.9 


31.1 
21*2 


29.3 
23,6 


27.9 
22.4 


28,5 
23.9 


30.9 
23.1 


64,60 
44,83 


69,64 
46,55 


72.52 
47.60 


71.09 
50,39 


76.15 
54,67 


79.36 
54.48 


77.57 
55.41 


75.63 

56.04 


74.46 
54,56 


76.22 
56.07 


75.36 


83.67 


86,13 


88.40 


87.50 


90,81 


91.90 


94.13 


93,50 


91.60 


61,60 


43.39 


44.03 


46.84 


51,91 


54.11 


62.18 


60.75 


61,87 


56.05 


46,69 


36.06 


33.63 


30.00 


63.19 


64.97 


5680 


47.32 


46.35 


45.85 


78.09 
38 62 


68.26 
38 88 


67.32 

38.58 


67.26 
30,65 


63,69 
36.81 


63,13 
36.60 


62.25 

33,25 


53 56 

3238 


53.25 
34.83 


51.20 
36.60 


102.26 


90.89 


79.85 


75.60 


75.63 


71,31 


64.30 


56.50 


53,75 


58.30 


10384 
85.26 

106.23 
63.11 
80.96 


110.50 
87.77 

97,49 
41.25 
71.03 


114,78 
94.43 

101.09 
34,14 
69.39 


112.83 
95.33 

110,03 
28.82 
68.00 


122.10 

102,04 

1 1 7,26 

42.60 

79.00 


123,62 

100.61 

120.68 

62.60 

77,33 


124.56 

101.29 

136.06 

61.48 

81.50 


121.53 
101.51 

125.62 

65,15 

NQ 


118,54 

101,62 

144,14 

53.18 

NQ 


121 .52 

105,22 

119,56 

51.03 

NQ 


212,64 


224.81 


238.97 


240,11 


249.10 


252,88 


25152 


254,05 


255.75 


254.71 


35*647 

17.443 

10.906 

6.610 

689 

2.815 

5,199 

81.081 


35.079 

17.344 

10.754 

6.337 

644 

2.506 

5.293 

87*795 


33,917 

16,536 

10,406 

6,316 

659 

2,172 

6,464 

B8.693 


3.047 

1.492 

972 

64 

195 

494 

7.588 


2.764 

1.398 

834 

481 

51 

17t 

493 

7.454 


2.618 
1*348 

771 
448 
51 
132 
487 
6.950 


2 .989 

1,647 

S94 

490 

58 

142 

478 

6,976 


2,934 

1.518 

913 

448 

^5 

137 

440 

6.322 


2.852 

1.450 

910 

439 

53 

144 

447 

6.154 


2,963 

1.S03 

926 

486 

63 

152 

482 

7,301 


23.405 
416 
309 

14.312 


23.424 

387 
329 

15.623 

Annual 


22.974 
344 

341 
15.759 


2,092 
29 

29 
1.333 


1.870 
28 
32 

1.328 

1989 


1.747 
23 
31 

1,247 


2.007 
26 
31 

1,266 


1,979 
25 
28 

1,142 


1,939 
26 
28 

1.102 

1990 


2.062 
28 
30 

1.300 


1987 


1968 


1989 


II 


ID 


>y 


i 


II 


III 


IV 


9.555 
25,074 
23,126 

1.339 


10.114 
24,423 

23.459 
1.390 


9,688 
£4.484 
22.955 

1.274 


9.916 

5.212 

8,040 

410 


8.680 

5.719 

5.896 

227 


8.276 

7.321 

5.361 

293 


9,943 

6.083 

5.583 

335 


10.063 

5.111 

6.013 

400 


8*761 
6/ 5.950 




39.730 
5.125 

34.605 
8,853 

68.955 


42,676 
5,435 

37.240 
9.370 

72.268 


43210 
5,335 

37,875 
9,203 

71,807 


41,655 
6,440 

36,215 
2,580 

20.309 


44.020 
5,565 

38,455 
2,324 

18,167 


45.200 
6,335 

39,865 
2.190 
16,890 


42,200 
5,280 

36,920 
2,013 

15748 


40.190 
5,250 

34,940 
2,458 

19,576 


42.800 
5,440 

37.360 
2.266 

17.922 


44.410 

6,340 

39,070 

6/ 2.252 






November 1990 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization 



1,2 



Area 



Set 
ailde Harve st- 

ay Planted l*d 



Mil acre* 



wn»at 

1935/86 


1S6 


75 


1636/87 


21,0 


72.1 


1987/88 


23.9 


05.8 


1988/89* 


22.5 


655 


1069/90* 


9.6 


76.0 


1990/91* 


7.1 


773 




Mil. 


aero* 


Rice 






1985/86 


1,24 


2.51 


1986/87 


1.48 


2,36 


1967/88 


1,57 


2,36 


1988/89* 


1,09 


zm 


1969/90* 


1.21 


2.73 


1990/91* 


1.03 


2.67 




MIL 


acre* 


Corn 






1985/86 


6.4 


83.4 


1966/67 


14 3 


76.7 


1987/86 


23.1 


65,2 


1988/89* 


205 


67.7 


1989/90* 


106 


72.3 


1990/91* 


10.1 


74.5 




Mri. 


acre* 


Sorghum 
1985/86 






0,0 


16.3 


1986/87 


3,0 


15.3 


1987/88 


4.1 


11,3 


1988/89" 


3,9 


10,3 


1989/90* 


33 


12,6 


1990/91' 


3.0 


10.7 




MIL 


acre* 


Barley 
1985/80 






0.7 


13,2 


1986/67 


2.1 


13.1 


1987/88 


2.9 


11,0 


1988/89* 


2,8 


9.8 


1969/90* 


2.3 


9.2 


1990/91* 


20 


8.3 




MIL 


acre* 


Oat* 






1985/80 


0.1 


13,3 


1936/87 


0,0 


14,7 


1987/88 


o.e 


18.0 


1988/89* 


0,3 


139 


1989/90* 


0.4 


12.1 


1990/91* 


0,2 


10,4 




Mil. 


acr*ft 


Soybean* 
1985/86 









63.1 


1986/87 





60.4 


1967/83 





58.2 


1086/89* 





58,8 


1989/90* 





$0,8 


1990/91* 





57.7 


Soybean oil 
1985/86 






■~~ 


— 


1986/87 


— 


— 


1987/68 


-™ 


— 


1988/89* 


— 


— 


1939/90 " 


— 


**» 


1990/91* 


— 


"*" 


Soybean meaJ 
1985/86 






— 


_ 


1986/87 


— 


-H- 


1987/88 


— 


— 


1986/39* 


— 


— ^ 


1089/90* 


_- 


_ 


1990/91* 


_ 


-*■ 



04.7 
60.7 
56,0 
53,2 
62.1 
69.9 



2.49 

2.36 
2,33 
2.90 
2.69 
2 81 



75.2 

08.9 
59.5 
56.3 
64.8 
66.7 



16.8 
13.9 
10.5 

90 
112 

93 



11.0 
12,0 
9,9 
7.6 
8.3 
7.6 



8.2 

6.9 
6.9 
5.5 
6,9 
6.0 



61.6 

56.3 
57.2 
57.4 
59.5 
56.fi 



Yield 
Bu/acre 



37.5 
34.4 
37.7 
34.1 
32,8 
39.6 

lb Vac r 8 

5.414 
5.051 

5.514 
5.749 
5.629 

Bu./acre 

118,0 
119.4 
119.6 
84.0 
1162 
120.3 

BuJacre 

66.6 
67.7 
69.4 
63.6 
65,4 
60,7 

Bu./acr* 

51.0 
50,8 
52.4 

38.0 
48,6 
55.2 

BuJacre 

63.7 
56.3 
54.0 
39 3 
543 
60.2 

Bu ,7a ere 

34.1 
33,3 
33.9 
27,0 
32,3 
32.3 



Total 

Produc- supply 

tion 4/ 



2.424 
2.081 
2.108 
1.812 
2.037 
2.744 



134.9 
133.4 
129 6 
159.9 
154.fi 
158.1 



8.875 
8.220 
7.131 
4.929 
7.527 
8.022 



1.120 
936 
731 
577 
018 
562 



591 
011 
521 
290 
404 
419 



521 
336 
374 
218 
374 
358 



2.099 
1.940 
1.938 
1.549 
1.924 
1.823 



11.617 
12.763 
12.974 
U,737 
12.955 
13.000 



24.9G1 
27,760 
28.060 
24.943 
27.572 
26.095 



3.805 
4.0*7 

3.945 
3.096 
2.762 
3.301 



201.8 
213.3 
164.0 
195.0 
185.4. 
169.1 



10.534 
12.267 

12.016 
9.191 
9,460 
S.368 



1,420 
1.439 
1,474 
1.239 
1.057 
782 



648 
944 
869 
622 
615 
59G 



728 
603 
G52 
393 
544 
576 



2.415 
2.476 
2.374 

1,855 
2.109 
2.067 



12.257 
13.745 
8/ 14,895 
8/ 13.967 
8/ 14.700 
6/ 14,276 



25.338 

27.970 
26.300 
25.100 
27.750 
28.350 



Feed 


Olher 




and 


domes- 




resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


ual 


use 


port* 



Mil. bu. 



234 


767 


909 


401 


796 


999 


280 


806 


1.598 


157 


616 


1.419 


160 


832 


1.233 


425 


126 


1.125 




Mif, cwt (rough equlv.) 





6/ 65.6 


58.7 


— 


6/ 77.7 


84.2 


**- 


6/ 80.4 


72.2 


_*~ 


6/ 82.3 


35,9 


'L— 


6/ 82.4 


70 6 




6/ 88.8 
Mii.bu, 


74.0 


4.107 


1,160 


1.227 


4,701 


1.192 


1,492 


4,812 


1.229 


1716 


3,987 


1 T 245 


2.028 


4.465 


1,290 


2.360 


4,700 


1.320 
Mil. bu. 


2.076 


664 


26 


178 


535 


12 


198 


555 


2G 


231 


468 


22 


310 


516 


15 


305 


440 


15 
MM, bu. 


226 


333 


169 


22 


296 


174 


137 


254 


174 


120 


166 


180 


79 


185 


160 


89 


175 


185 
Mil, bu. 


85 


460 


82 


2 


395 


73 


3 


358 


81 


1 


194 


100 


1 


271 


115 


1 


330 


120 
Mii.bu. 


"*■ 





1,053 


740 





1,179 


757 





1,174 


802 





1.058 


527 





1.145 


620 





1,180 
Mil, lb*. 


015 


„_ 


10.053 


1.257 


„. 


10.833 


1.187 


_ 


10.930 


1.873 


— 


10,591 


1.661 





12.000 


1.G25 




12,000 
1.000 tons 


1.300 


__ 


19.090 


6.036 


„. 


20.337 


7.343 


1 _ 


21.293 


6.854 


_ 


19.639 


5.288 


_ 


22,500 


5.000 


— 


22.000 


5.500 







Farm 


Total 


Ending 


price 


use 


■locks 


5/ 



STbu, 



1,960 


1,905 


3.08 


2.190 


1,821 


2.42 


2.684 


1,261 


2.57 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


2.225 


536 


3.72 


2,378 


946 


2,55-2.85 
S/bwt 


124.5 


77,3 


0.53 


161,9 


51.4 


3.75 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


168,2 


26 7 


0.83 


159.2 


26,3 


7.30 


162.8 


26.3 


6.25-7.25 

S/bu. 


6.494 


4.040 


2.23 


7,325 


4.882 


150 


7.757 


4.259 


1,94 


7.260 


1.930 


2.54 


8,115 


1,344 


2.30 


8,095 


1 h 273 


2 20-2.00 
STbu. 


869 


551 


193 


746 


743 


1.37 


811 


663 


1,70 


800 


440 


2,27 


838 


220 


2,10 


680 


102 


2 .00-2. 40 
S/bu. 


523 


325 


1.93 


608 


336 


1.61 


548 


321 


1.81 


425 


196 


2.80 


454 


161 


2.42 


445 


150 


2,00-2.30 
*/bu. 


544 


164 


1 23 


471 


133 


1.21 


440 


112 


1.56 


294 


93 


2.01 


387 


157 


1.49 


451 


125 


1.10-1 20 
S/bu. 


1,879 


536 


6 0S 


2,040 


436 


4,78 


2.072 


302 


6.86 


1.673 


132 


7,42 


1.870 


239 


5.70 


1.892 


175 


5.70-7.00 
7/CtB^lb, 


11,310 


947 


18.00 


12,020 


1,725 


15,40 


12,803 


2,092 


22,05 


12.252 


1,715 


21,10 


13,525 


1.175 


22.30 


13.300 


975 


23,0-26.0 
9/Snofi 


25,128 


212 


155 


27,730 


240 


163 


28,147 


163 


222 


24.927 


173 


233 


27.500 


250 


174 


28.100 


250 


175-200 



See footnote* at end of table. 
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Agricultural Outlook 







Area 










Feed 
and 


Other 
domei- 












Sel 




Ha/van - 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


tfc 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




Aside 


Planted 


led 


Yield 


tion 


aupply 


ual 


uit 


port! 


uee 


Stock i 


price 




3/ 










M 












5/ 






Mil. acre! 




LbJacre 








Mil. bile* 










Cotton 10/ 
19&5JB6 


3,6 


10.7 


10.2 


030 


13.4 


i?.o 


^-» 


04 


2,0 


8,4 


0.4 


56.60 


1996/87 


4.2 


10.0 


8 5 


652 


0,7 


10.1 


_ 


7.4 


e.7 


14.1 


5.0 


52.40 


1987/88 


3.9 


10,4 


10.0 


708 


14.8 


10.8r 


— 


7.8 


e.e 


14.2 


58 


04.30 


1 983/89 * 


2.2 


12,5 


12.0 


619 


15.4 


21.2 


— ~ 


7,1 


6.2 


13.9 


7.1 


56.60 


1 889/90 * 


3.S 


10.6 


0,5 


614 


12.2 


193 


*»* 


8.8 


7.7 


165 


3,0 


65.00 


1990/91* 


1.9 


12.3 


11.5 


©09 


u,e 


17.0 


— 


M 


O 


15.0 


2.7 


— 



'October 11, 1990 Supply and Demand Estimate! 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, A oat!. August 1 for cotton 6. rice, September 1 lor soybean!, 
com, & sorghum, October 1 lor soymeal & toyoU, 2/ Converaion factor!. Hectare (ha.) ■ 2.471 acre!* 1 melric ion ■ 2204.622 pound!. 36.7437 bushel! ol wheat or 
soybean*, 39 3679 bushel! of corn or sorghum. 45.0296 bushel! of barley, 68 8944 bufthel! of oal*. 22.046 c*t of rice, and 4.59 460-pound bales of cotton, 3/ include! 
diver lion PIK+ acreage reduction. 50-92. & 0—02 program!. */ Include! import!. 6/ Market average pricei do not Include an allowance for loan! outitanding 6. Qovernn>!nt 
purchase! 67 ReakfuaJ Included in domestic uae. 7/ Average of crude soyoean oil Decatur, 67 Include a 196 mirlton pound! In Import! for 1987/88. 138 million Jn 1089/69, 
1 5 mill ton In 1989/90, & 60 million Jn 1990/91. 9/ Average of 44 percent. Decatur. 10/ Upland & exlra long staple. Stock! estimalei baaed on Cenfti! Bureau data, 
resulting In an unaccounted different! between supply & use estimates & change! In ending stock*, — ■ not !vaHabJe of not applicable. 

Information contact: Commodity Economic! Diviaion, Crop! Branch {202)219-0840. 



Table 18-— Food Grains 



Wholesale price* 

Wheat, Wo. 1 HfiW. 

Kanta!CJtylS/buJ2/ 

Wheat. DNS, 

MlnneapoJl! (*Vbu.) 2/ 

Rice, S.W. La.[*/cvrt)3/ 
Wheat 

Export! (mil. bu.) 

MINgrlnd(mil,bu,} 

Wheat (tour production (mil, cwt) 
Rice 

Exports (mil. cwt. rough equlv.) 



Wheat 

Slock!, beginning (mil, bu,) 
Domestic use 

Food (mil bu) 

Seed, feed & residual (mil- buj 4/ 
Exports (mil. bu.) 

1/BeginningJune1forwheal6.Auguetlforrice. 2/Ordlnary protein. 3/ Long grain, milled baai!. 4/fiesWuaJ Inciudu feed use, — - not available. NQ-nOquote. 

Information contact*: Ed Alten 6. Janet Lrvezey (202) 219-0840. 





Marketing year M 




1989 

Aug 






1990 






1985/86 


1986/67 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


3.28 


2. 72 


2.96 


4.17 


,4.24 


4.13 


3.01 


3.60 


3.11 


2 89 


3.25 

16,11 


2.62 
10 26 


2.92 

10,25 


4.25 

14.85 


.4.22 
16.40 


NO 
15.65 


NQ 
16.80 


NQ 
15,65 


NQ 
15.30 


NQ 
15.80 


916 
703 
314 


1.004 
755 
335 


1.502 
753 
336 


1.424 
778 
348 


00 


01 

62 
27 


75 
64 

28 


00 
61 
27 


83 
62 

28 


— 


68,7 


64,2 

Marketing year 


72.2 

1/ 


85.6 


6.1 
1989 


7.3 


,4* J 


4.4 


3,2 
1900 




1966767 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


1.905 


1.821 


1,361 


1,227.7 


70 re 


1.017.2 


1,423.7 


943,1 


536.5 


2,402.0 


712 
465 
099 


721 

365 

1.598 


715 

260 

1.419 


165,0 

-2.8 

368,0 


t83.1 
273.1 
369.9 


163.1 

-12.8 
328.6 


180 5 

44.0 

260.7 


184,3 
-44.0 
274.8 


190.0 
428,1 
285.0 


— 



Table 19.— Cotton. 





Marketing year 1/ 




1969 

Aug 






1990 






1965/86 


1986787 


1967/66 


1968769 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


60,0 


532 


63.1 


57,7 


69,9 


71.3 


74.6 


77.1 


79.5 


78.3 


460 
64.8 


82.0 

61,8 


72 7 

76.3 


66,4 
69.2 


63.0 

85.2 


63.0 
64.6 


86,9 
66,0 


00,3 
92.7 


00.9 
05.0 


81.0 
B0.fi 


6,380 
1.969 
4,102 


7.452 
6,684 

9,346 


7.617 

6.582 
6,028 


7,762 

6,143 
fi,77l 


832 

507 

7,092 


700 

734 

8,099 


789 
590 

6.665 


723 

638 

6,287 


641 

440 

3,923 


805 
3,000 



U.S. price. SLM. 

1-1/16 lft.(ct8Jlb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices 

Index (ct8,/lb.) 3/ 

U.S. M 1-3/32 hi, (Cta./tb.) 4/ 

U.S. mill consumpt (1,000 bale*) 

Exports (1.000 bates) 

Stock*, bog inning (1,000 balee) 

1/6eglnning August 1. 2/ Average spot market 3/ Uvorpod Cotiook (A) index; average of five lowest priced of 11 selected flrowrth*. 4/ Memphl* territory 
growth*. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Scott Sanford (202) 219-0640. 
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Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Corn. no. 2 yellow. 30 day, 

Chicago ($A>ti.) 

Sorghuni.no, 2 yellow. 

Kanaa*Ctty(S/cwt) 

Barley, feed, 

Dulufh($/bu.}2/ 

Barley, malting. 

Minneapolis (Vbti.) 
Exported 

Corn (mil, bu.) 

Feed grain* (mil. metric torn) 4/ 



Corn 
Stock*, beginning (mil. bu.) 
Domestic uee 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed. ind. (mil. bu.) 
Exports (mil, bu,) 
Total use (mil. bu } 





Marketing year 1/ 




1989 
Aug 






1990 






1965/86 


1986/87 


1967/88 


1968/89 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


2.35 


1 64 


2.14 


2.68 


2.30 


2/72 


2.83 


2,84 


2.73 


2.52 


3.72 


2.73 


3.40 


4.17 


3.68 


4.32 


4.47 


4.54 


4.82 


4.27 


1.63 


1.44 


1*78 


2.31 


2.17 


2.27 


233 


2.39 


2.17 


1.99 


^2M- 


1.89 


2.04 


41*- 


3.57 


2.97 


3.17^ 


2.82 


Z.36 


2.35 


1.241 
36,6 


1.604 

46,3 


1.723 
52.3 


2.036 
81.3 


2.91 
3.68 


194 
5.7 


214 
6.2 


201 
5.8 


148 
43 


3.90 
4.71 




Marketing year 1/ 






1989 






1990 




1985/86 


1966/87 


1987/88 


1968/88 


Mar -May 


June- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


1.646 


4.040 


4,882 


4,259 


5.204 


3.419 


1.930 


7.079 


4.813 


2.839 


4.085 
1.100 
1.241 
6,496 


4.714 
1.192 
1.504 
7.410 


4.805 
1,229 
1.723 

7.757 


3,979 
1.245 
2.036 

7,260 


840 

337 

600 

1.787 


690 

330 

470 

1.490 


1.499 
298 
582 

2.379 


1.290 
295 
682 

2.287 


1.022 
351 
601 

1.074 


689 

336 

485 

1.510 



1/ September 1 for corn & eorghum; June 1 for oats & 
products. 4/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats. & barley, 

Information contact James Cole (202) 219-0840. 



barley. 2/Begtnnlng March 1987 reporting point changed (torn Minneapoiisto Duium. 3/ Includes 
le 



Table 2!.-Fats& Oils 





Marketing year * 




1989 






1990 






1985/86 


1966/87 


1967/88 


1968/88 


July 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


6.20 

1.052,8 

740.7 

316.0 


6.03 

1.178,8 

756.9 

636.4 


6,67 

1,174.5 

801.8 

436.4 


7.41 

1.057.7 
530 e 

302.6 


6.97 
740 

18,7 
461 


6.85 

1028 
88,0 
91.4 


6.98 
95,1 
43.6 
83.4 


8.22 
93.4 
23.1 
730 


8.01 
91.9 
352 
87,5 


8.05 
92.2 
20,8 
66.8 


18.02 

11.617.3 

1 0.045 .9 

1.257,3 

632.6 


16.36 

12.783.1 

10.820.2 

1.184.5 

9466 


22.67 
12.974.6 
10.734 1 

1.873.2 
1.725,0 


21.09 
11.737.0 

10,455.8 
1.658,2 
2.092.2 


19,9 

6359 

932.7 

159,3 

2.663.1 


21.8 

1.142.4 

986,0 

164.4 

1,702.9 


24.2 
1.066.6 
1.012.7 

33.0 
1.694.9 


23.7 

1.050,1 

1.103.6 

112.1 

1.7168 


24,9 

1,035.8 

1.003,1 

181.9 

1,660.8 


23,5 

1.038.0 

903,9 

122.6 

1.421.7 


154 88 

24.951.3 

19.117.2 

6.009.3 

386.9 


162.61 
27.768,8 
20,387.4 

7.343,0 
211.7 


221.90 
28.0602 

21.275.9 

6.87 1,0 

240.2 


233.46 

24.942.7 

19.792.9 

5.130.8 

153,5 


231.60 

1.749 2 

1.568.2 

134.0 

218.0 


165.10 

2.432,3 

1.815,6 

566.8 

262.0 


165,40 

2.2637 

1.634.9 

433,0 

311.8 


178,60 

2.224.2 

1,853,1 

426.3 

307.7 


169.10 

2.183.4 

1.757.8 

415.8 

252.6 


171.30 

2.196.6 

1.903.0 

238.4 

262.5 



Soybean* 

Wholeaafe price, no. 1 yellow. 
Chicago ($/bu.) 
Crushing* (mil. bu,} 
Export* (mil. bu.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.J 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude. 
Decatur (cts./lbj 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Domestic disap, (mil. lb,) 
Exports (mil. ib.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 

Soybean meal 

wholesale price. 44% protein, 
Decatur (Vtonl 
Production (1,000 ton) 
Domestic diaap. (1.000 ton) 
Export* (1,000 ton) 
Stocks, beginning (1.000 ton) 

Margarine, whole sale price. 
Chicago, white (CtsTlb.) 61,2 40 3 40.3 52.3 S3.2 

' Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for aoymeai & oil: calendar year for margarine. 

Information contact*; Roger Hoskln (202) 219-0840. Tom Bickerton (202) 219-0824, 
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64,3 



60.0 



63.6 



63.6 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates. 

Payment rata* 









Findlay 




Target 


Loan 


loan 




price 


rate 


rate 








$/bu, 


Wheat 








1984/85 


4.38 


3.30 


— - 


1985/86 


4.38 


3.30 





1936/37 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.35 


2.28 


1888/60 


4 23 


2.76 


2.21 


1989/90 


4.10 


258 


2.06 


1990/91 


4.00 


2,44 


1.95 
$/cwt 


Rica 








1984/85 


1190 


6.00 


— 


1935/80 


11.90 


6.00 


tf 3.16 


1936/37 5/ 


11.90 


7,20 


6/ 3.62 


1987/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/ 5.77 


1988/89 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 6.30 


1989/90 


10.80 


6.50 


6/ 6.50 


1990/91 


10.71 


6.50 


Vtw- 


Corn 








1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 


— 


1985/80 


3,03 


2.55 


— 


1986/87 5/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1987/88 


3.03 


2.26 


1,82 


1988/89 


2.93 


2,2> 


1.77 


1989/90 


2,84 


2.06 


1.65 


1990/91 


2.75 


196 


1.57 

$/bu. 


Sorghum 
1984/85 








2,88 


2.42 


— 


1985/86 


2.88 


2.42 





1986/97 Bt 


2.88 


2.28 


1,32 


1987/88 


288 


2,17 


1.74 


1983/89 


2.78 


2.10 


1.65 


1989/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 


1990/91 


2,61 


1.66 


1.49 

$/bu. 


Barley 
1984/35 








2,60 


-2.08 


— 


1985/86 


2,60 


-2.08 


-™ 


1986/87 5/ 


2.60 


1,95 


1 56 


1937/88 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


1938/89 


2.51 


1.80 


1.44 


1989/90 


243 


1,66 


1.34 


1990/91 


2.36 


160 


1.28 

S/bu. 


Oata 








1984/85 


1.60 


1.31 


— 


1985/86 


1,60 


1.31 


— 


19B6/B7 5/ 


1,60 


1 23 


0,99 


1 987/33 


160 


1.17 


094 


1988/89 


1.55 


1.13 


0.90 


1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 


0,85 


1990/91 


1,45 


101 


0.31 
S/bu. 


Soybean! 9/ 
1984/85 








— 


5,02 


— 


1965/86 


— 


5.02 


— 


1986/87 5/ 





4.77 


— - 


1937/88 


* — - 


477 





1988/89 


< — - 


4,77 





1939/90 


— 


4,53 


*~ r. 


1990/91 


™ 


4,50 


Ctsjlb. 


Upland cotton 








1934/85 


81.0 


55,00 





1985/86 


81.0 


57.30 


— 


1986/87 6/ 


81.0 


55.00 


11/ 44,00 


1987/88 


79.4 


52.25 


12/ 


1988/89 


75.9 


51.60 


12/ 


1989/90 


73.4 


50.00 


12/ 


1990/91 


72.9 


50.27 


12/ 



Deficiency 



7/ 



It 



V 



1.00 
1.03 
1 98 
1.81 
0.69 
0.32 
1.00, 



3.76 

3.90 
4.70 
4.62 

4.31 
3.56 

3,7:1 



0.43 
0,48 
1.11 
109 
0.36 
0,58 
0.15 



0.46 
0.46 
1,06 
0,82 
0.43 
0.66 
0.21 



0.26 

0.52 
0.99 
0.52 
1.04 
0.23 
0.26 



0,00 
0,29 
0.39 
0.20 
0,30 
0.00 
0.00 



13.60 

23,70 

2600 

17.3 

19.4 

13.1 

6.3 



Paid 

land 

diversion 



PIK 



2.70 
2.70 
2.00 




3,50 



2.00 
1.75 



0.65 
1.90 
1.65 



57 
1.60 
1,40 



0.36 
0.30 



30.00 



T Base 
acre* 1/ 



Mil. 
acre* 

94.0 
94 JO 
91,6 
87.6 
84.8 
62.3 
80,5 



4.1 
4.2 
4,2 

4.1 
4.1 
4,1 
4,2 



60.8 
64.2 
61.7 
61.5 
B2,9 
B2.7 
62.7 



16.4 
19.3 
19.0 
17.4 
16.8 
16.2 
15.4 



11.6 
13.3 
12.4 
12.5 
12.5 
12.4 
11,9 



9.3 
9.4 
9,2 
3.4 
7.9 
7.6 
7,5 



Program 


Partici- 


2/ 


pation 




rate 3/ 




Percent 




of base 


20/10710-20 


60/60/20 


2 on 0/0 


73 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


65/65/21 


27,5/0/0 


88 


27,5/0/0 


86 


10/O/0 


78 


'6/0/0 


60 


25/0/0 


65 


20/15/0 


90 


35/0/0 


94 


35/0/0 


96 


25/0/0 


94 


25/0/0 


95 


20/O/0 


92 


10/0/0 


"54 


10/0/0 


69 


17.6/2.5/0 


86 


20/15/0 


90 


20/10/0:0/92 


,37 


10/0/0:0/92 


80 


10/0/0:0/92 


76 


8/ (same) 


42 


— 


.55 





75 


— 


84 


— 


62 


— 


71 


^"~ 


75 


8/ (same) 


44 


^— 


57 


— - 


72 





64 


— 


79 


— 


69 





66 


8/ (same) 


14 


— 


14 


— 


37 


— 


45 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 


5/0/0; 0/92 


23 


5/0/0: 0/02 


10 



_ 


10/ 10/25 


_ 


— 


10/ 0/25 


^■" 


15.6 


25/0/0 


70 


15,9 


20/10/0 


62/0/0 


155 


25/0/0 


93 


145 


25/O/0 


93 


145 


12.5/0/0 


69 


146 


25/0/0 


89 


14.5 


12.6/0/0 


86 



1/ Includes planted area plus ecres considered planted (ARP, PLD. 0-92 «e). Net of CRP. 2/ Percentage or base acres that farmers participating in Acreage 
Reduction Programs/Paid Land Divereion/PIK were required to devote to conserving uaee to receive program b*n*fits 3/ Percentage of base ecres enrolled in 
Acf eage Reduction Proorems/Paid Land Diver e r on/Pi K 4/ Percent or program yield, axcept 1986/67 wheat, which It dollars per bushel. 1984 PIK rales apply only 
to Ihe 10-20 portion. STRales fof payments received in canh were reduced by 4,3 percent in 1966/6.7 due lo Grsmm-Rudman-Honmss. 6/ Annual awaoeworld 
market price, 7/ Guaranteed to farmers signed up fof 0/92. 8/ The sorghum, oafs. A barley programs were the **m* •• for corn In each yeer «cept 1988-90. 
when the oals ARP was lower than for the other feed grains, 9/ There ere no target price*, ecreege program*, or payment fai.ee fof toybeans. 10/ Soybean program 
data refer 10 percent or program crop btto permitted to shift Into beans without lose of base. 1 t/Ioan repayment rate. 12/ Loans may be repaid el the lower of 
me loan rate or wOrJd market prices. *On September 13. the Secretary announced that partictpatmo farmers have ihe option of pfantmg up to 105 percent of their 
wheat base to boost 1990 suppUea. Forawy acre planted In excess ol 95 percent o( base, the acreage used to compute deficiency payments will be cut by 1 act«-> 
— ■ not available, 



Information contact James Cole (202) 21O-O840. 
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Table 23.— Fruit. 



CitrutU 

Production (1.000 ton) 
Per capita coneumpt. {lbs,} 2/ 

Noncitrus Zt 
Product! oft (1 .000 ton*) 
Par capita consumpt, (Ibe.) 2/ 



F^o.b. ahipplrig point price 
ApptoB(S/carion)4/ 
Pear*(Vbox}6/~~ 



1931 


1982 


1963 


1984 


1985 


I960 


1967 


1988 


1989 P 


15.105 
104.4 


12,139 
1093 


13.682 

120.0 


10,632 

102.8 


10.525 

109 A 


11.066 
117.3 


11,993 
112.6 


12.761 
113,6 


13,180 


13.332 

88.0 


14.656 

89.2 


14,168 

88.7 


14.301 
93,0 


14,101 

01.6 


13.674 
06.4 


16,011 
101.6 


15.884 
07,7 


10,300 


1989 










1990 








Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


~w 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


9.00 


8.83 


11.00 


11.00 
14,00 


1100 

14.00 


11.00^ 
■ 4.00 


11.28 
15.88 


13.85 


.19,88 


^1.75^ 


12,00 


"T3.B5 




5.63 
516 


4.70 
4,62 


4.93 
4.68 


533 
6,23 


0.60 
6,19 


7.03 
0.06 


10.06 
5.64 


5,19 
12.32 


— 


3.220.6 
2726 
605.2 


2.571.7 

200.2 
727.9 


2.024.6 
153,0 
661.7 


1,399.6 
104.8 
609.0 


1,004 3 
630 

591.0 


5608 

26.0 

5637 


283.0 
23 

653.2 


116.0 

33.8 

790.8 


8.8 
199.8 

668.0 



Grower prices 
Oranges (S/box) 6/ 
GrapofrUff <JA>ox) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apptee (mil. lbs,} 
Fresn pears {mil. IbtJ 
Frozen fruit* (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
Juke (mil, I be,) 

1/ 1989 Indicated 1988/89 season, 2/ Per capita consumption tof total U,S. population, including 
weight equivalent. Zt Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 
135*. 6/ U.S, equivalent on-tree returns. P- preliminary. — « not available. 

information contact. Wynnico Napper (202) 219-0884. 



740.0 



026.6 



1.041.5 



1,110.2 



1,170.0 



1,566.2 



1,074.8 



1.008,1 



859.8 



military consumption of both fresh and processed fruit In fresh 
125" s. 5/D'Anjou. Washington, standard box w rap pad, U.S. no. 1. 



Table 24.— Vegetables. 



Production 

Total vegetable (1.000 cwl} 
Fresh (1.000 cwt} 1/3/ 
Processed (torn) 21 3/ 
Muehroomi (1 ,000 tb«J 
Potatoes (1 ,000 cwt) 
fiwesipotatoeif 1.000 cwt) 
Dry edible b*sni<1,oo0 cwt) 



Shipments 
Freih(1,0O0cwt)4/ 
Potatoes {t,ooo cwt) 
Sweetpotatoes (1 .000 cwt} 



Calendar yssr 



1980 

395,225 

179.416 

10.790.440 

469.576 

303.905 
10.953 
28.729 



1981 

392,343 
> 83,4 56 

10,444,330 

617,140 

340.623 

12.799 

32.751 



1982 



1963 



430.795 


403.509 


193.451 


185,762 


11,867,170 


io.*ae,350 


490.826 


561.531 


355.131 


333.728 


14.833 


12.083 


25.563 


15.520 



1984 

456,334 

201,817 

T2, 725.860 

595,881 

362,039 

12.902 

21,070 



1985 



1981) 



1987 



1989 



453.030 


448.629 


478,381 


203.549 


203.165 


220,539 


12474.040 


12,273.200 


12,892,100 


587,956 


614,393 


631,810 


406,609 


361,743 


389,320 


14.573 


12.368 


11.611 


22.175 


22,888 


2e,03l 



470,222 


544,195 


230,484 


240,360 


11,986.910 


16,191,740 


667.759 


71 5.0 tO 


356,438 


370,494 


10.945 


t1 r 358 


19.253 


24.333 



1989 



1990 



Nov 

21,068 

11.282 

756 



Dec 

17.467 

11.722 

476 



21.652 

13.096 

301 



Fab 

17.748 

10.738 
255 



Mar 

19.660 

12.095 

251 



Apr 

22,475 

12,809 
331 



May 

35.292 

16.062 
268 



June 

30.291 

10,136 

187 



July 

21.826 
8,255 

109 



Aug 

22.037 

10.029 

lOt 



iMncludss fresh Prcductiw of *iP*ragus.b^^ 
beans, sweet corn, green P«-s, tomatoeY cucumbers (forplckiesh **par>gui. broccoli, carrots- 6 cauliflower ^^'^^^^^^^ufSi^ m!^L canMowM 
6 1983. 4/ Includes «nsp beans, broccoli, cabbsge, carrots, caulfllower. celery, tweel corn, cucumber eggplant, tetluce, onions, bell peppen. squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, 
honeydswi. & watermelons. — - not available. 

Information contacts: Gary Lucler or Cathy Greene (202) 219-0684. 



Table 25.-Other Commodities 



Sugar 
Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocks, tndrng 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
N.Y7 lets Jib.) 
Import*, green bean 
equlv. (mIMbt.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 
Flue-cured (l/lb.) 
Burley($/lb.) 

Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes (bfl.) 
large cigar* (mil.) 



1985 

5.069 
8,035 
3,120 



137.40 
2.550 



1987 



1.59 

1,56 

575.0 
2,728 



1986 

0.257 
7.786 
3.225 



185,18 
2,596 

Annual 



1988 



1.61 

1.61 

562.5 

2,S31 



Annual 



1987 

7.309 
8,167 
3,195 



109.14 
2.638 



1989 



540.1 
2,467.6 



1988 

7,087 
8,188 
3.132 



115.59 

2.072 

1989 

Mar 



61.7 
217.6 



6.B27 
6.309 
2.033 



95.17 
2.630 



Dct 



1,70 



48,2 
211.4 



1989 



1090 



I960 Apf^June July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-June 



677 
2,056 
2.351 



118.01 

S3S 
1989 



617 
2,161 
1.224 



72.29 
764 



3.709 
2.190 
2.933 



63.70 
725 



1,671 
1.968 
3,112 



73.22 

G66 

1990 



572 
2,046 
2,165 



76.65 

702 



Nov 

1.66 
1j67 

50.0 
212.5 



Dec 



1.68 

34.4 
167.0 



Jan 



1.68 

38,4 
165.5 



Feb 



1.67 

41,1 

164.3 



Mar 



485 

196.5 



1/ 1 ,000 short ton*, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net imports ot green K processed coffee. 3/ Crop year july^lunejor flue-cured. 
Qct,-Sept. forbufiey. 47 Taxable remov*J*. — ■ not available. 
Information contact*; sugar. Peter Buzzanall (202) 219-0866. coffee. Fred Gray (202) 219-0868. tobacco. Vemer Grise (202) 219-0890. 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock, & Products 



Wheat 

Area (hectare •) 
Production (matrlc ton*) 
Exports (metric lone) 1/ 
Consumption (metric lone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 

Coarse grain* 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, miffed 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (mstric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grain* 
Area (heelers*) 
Production (metric Ion*) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending stock* (metric tons] 3/ 

Oilseed* 

Crush (metric ion*) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 

Production (metric ton*) 
Ex port* (metric tons) 

Oil* 
Production (metric ton*) 
Exporte (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectare*) 
Production (bale*) 
Export* (bales! 
Consumption (bale*) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons] 17 

Poultry 5/ 

Production (metric ton*) 
Con &umption (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 

Milk production (metric tons) 



1954/85 


1085/86 


1086/87 


1087/88 


1088/80 P 


1080/00 P 


1000/01 F 








Million units 








231.2 
611.0 

108.6 
4O3.0 
164.4 


220,6 

500.1 

00.7 

408.2 

168,3 


228.2 

530.7 

00.7 

622.6 

176.4 


220.4 

603.1 
105.0 
5311 
148.5 


218,4 
501.2 
06.8 
5324 
117.2 


225,8 
637.1 
96,8 
536.0 
1174 


230.7 
502,1 
95.4 
5661 
143.6 


334 .6 
$16.7 
09.3 
782.6 
143.0 


341.3 
843.0 
84.0 
778.8 
208.2 


336.5 
831.8 
833 
806.0 
234.0 


324.4 
7030 
83.2 
814.8 
213.2 


326.0 

731.2 

046 

7OB.0 
146.4 


323.3 
800.3 
100,7 
826.0 
110.8 


324.1 

823.0 

01.8 

827.1 
118,1 


144.2 
318.9 

11.3 
310.4 

55.6 


144.0 
318.0 

12.6 
310.5 

540 


145.2 
318.7 

12.0 
322,8 

50.0 


1415 

313.7 

110 

310.6 

45.1 


145.6 
330.2 

16.1 
328.2 

47,1 


148.5 
340.6 

12,4 
334.0 

63.0 


145,0 

345.0 
13 2 

342.1 
55.8 


710.0 

144*5 

210.1 

1.585.0 
363.8 


716.8 
1.662,0 

188.2 
1,504.5 

431.4 


700.0 

1,681,2 

186.0 

1651.3 
4613 


686.3 

1610,7 
200.1 

1665.4 
406.6 


680.0 
1,562,6 

206.4 
1,658,6 

310.7 


605.6 
1678.2 

209.0 
1,608.7 

200.3 


700.7 
1761,0 

200.4 
1735,0 

315.4 


150.7 

101,1 

33.1 

21,1 


155.1 

106.2 

34.6 

268 


161.4 
104.4 
37.7 
23.3 


167,7 

20O.5 
30.5 
24.0 


1656 

202.0 

310 

22.3 


172.3 
211,2 

35.1 
224 


178,4 

216.1 

340 

10.4 


101.8 
323 


105.0 
34,4 


110.6 
36.7 


116.1 
36.3 


1118 

38.3 


117.3 
38.6 


120.7 
30.0 


482 
15.6 


40.4 
16.4 


50.3 
16.0 


ft! 


636 

18.4 


56.0 
10,4 


58.6 

10.2 


33,0 
88 2 
20,2 

70.0 
42.4 


310 

80.6 

773 

47.0 


2*0 
70.0 

26,0 
82.8 

34.6 


31.1 
814 
23 3 
84,5 
31.5 


33.6 
84.6 

25.8 
85.6 
30.1 


323 
70.7 
242 
86.6 
23,6 


33.6 

87,0 
24.2 
66,4 
23.6 


1085 


1986 


1067 


1088 


1080 


1000 P 


1001 F 


103 6 

101,5 

6.3 


106.5 

105.3 

6.7 


100.6 

107.8 

6.6 


113.4 
1117 

7.0 


116.2 

113 8 

7.2 


114,5 

113.8 

6.6 


116.1 

115.0 
6,0 


26.2 
25.8 

1,2 


20.3 

28.0 
12 


313 

30,8 

1.5 


32.0 

32,5 

1.7 


34,1 

338 

18 


357 

35.2 
2.0 


37.1 

36.7 

2,1 



413.4 



410.0 



427.1 



420.6 



4313 



437.3 



1/ Excludee intra-EC trada, 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption Include* stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent level* at a given date. Data not available tor all countries; Includss estimated chanoa in USSR grain stock* but 
not absolute level, 4/ Calendar year data. 1085 data correspond with 1084/&5, ere, 5/ Poultry exclude* the People* Republic of China before 1086, 
P * preliminary* F* forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops, Frederic Suri* (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry. Unda Bailey (202) 210-1285. dairy. Sara Short (202) 210-0770. 
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Table 27,— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products . 



Export commodities 
Wheat, l.o.b, vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn. f,o.b. vowel, Gulf portt (*/bu,) 
drain sorghum, l.o.b. vessel, 

Gulf portt (S/bu.) 
Soybeans* f,o,b. vessel, Quff portt (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (ctsJIb.) 
Soybean meal, Decatur (Vton) * 

Cotton, 8wnarkel avg. apot (cte./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg price at auction (ctt./lb.) 
Rice, t.o.b. mill, Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (ctsJJb,) 

Import commodities 
Coffee, N.Y. spot{S/lb,> 
Rubber, N.Y. toot cts./lb.) 
Cocoa beans, N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1987 


1988 


1989 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


3 11 
1,95 


3.97 
2.73 


4,65 

2.85 


4.49 
2.58 


4.28 

2.80 


4,40 
3.02 


4,10 
3.09 


3.69 
3.06 


3.41 
2.03 


3.21 
2.80 


1,88 

5.55 

15,85 

175.57 


2 52 

7.81 

23.52 

234,75 


2.70 
7.06 
20.21_. 
210.59 


2.54 
6.28 

17 80 
214.70 


2.64 

6.16 

22.92 

164.34 


2.79 
6.24 

23.20- 
163.85 


2.84 

6.40 

24.49 

176.98 


2,79 

6.23 

24.96 

169 60 


2.79 
6.32 

24.54 
171.30 


2.67 

6.42 

24.76 

171.09 


64.35 

144,32 

13.15 

13.79 


57 25 

153.61 

19.60 

16.64 


0378 

151.56 
15.68 
14.71 


69.99 

159,16 

16.60 

13.52 


68.06 

160.54 

16.25 

14.47 


71.31 

164,63 

16.25 

13,77 


74,61 

164 68 

16.25 

13.66 


77.06 

164.68 

16.25 

14.00 


79.63 
161,00 

16.25 
10,06 


76.27 

159,51 

15.81 

12,16 


1.09 

50.65 

0.87 


1.21 
59.20 

0.69 


1.04 
60.65 

0.56 


0.78 

47,21 

0.56 


0.85 

45.91 
0.50 


0.84 

45.64 
9.59 


0.84 

45.80 

0.03 


0.78 

46 00 
0.57 


0.75 

45,80 

0.58 


0.81 

47.46 
0.55 



Table 28-— Indexes of Real Trade- Weigh ted Dollar Exchange Rates 1 

1989 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricuftufal trade 

0,S, markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Wheat 

U,S. market* 

U.S, competitors 3/ 
Soybeans 

U,S, markett 

U,S. competitor 1 3/ 
Corn 

U.S. markett 

U,S, competitor 1 3/ 
Cotton 

U,S. markett 

U.S. competitors 



1990 



NOV 



#1.0 



Dec 



69,4 



Jan Feb P Mar P Apr P May P 

1985-100 
67.8 67,2 63,6 67.9 66.8 



June P July P Aug P Sept P 



67,4 



66.5 



03.2 



02.5 



79,5 
82.4 


78.5 
84.0 


78.1 

80.1 


77.9 

80.3 


70.1 
79.5 


79.2 
79.7 


78,4 
79.6 


78.8 

79.8 


79 4 
79.5 


78.9 
78,7 


79.0 
78.5 


90.2 

80,4 


80.3 

84,6 


88.9 
79.6 


88.7 

80.6 


$8.7 
80 6 


80,7 
79.6 


80.5 

79,7 


90,1 
79,7 


93.5 
78.5 


96.0 
77.0 


97.1 
76,4 


71.4 
84.7 


70,0 
105.9 


69.3 

82.0 


69.0 
81 8 


70.6 
77.7 


70.5 
80.3 


69,4 
80.3 


69,9 

80,3 


68.7 

80.5 


67.0 
80.6 


66,6 
80.7 


73.3 

66.4 


72.6 

101.2 


72.7 
85,1 


72,5 
85.0 


74.3 
85.8 


74.8 
853 


73.6 

85.0 


74.0 
85.8 


74,9 
84.9 


73.8 
83.4 


73.7 
83 1 


76,0 
79.3 


75,7 
79.0 


76,1 
77,8 


761 
77.5 


77.7 
76.7 


78.1 
76 


77.1 
75.0 


77.5 
74,4 


76.7 
82.5 


75.8 
834 


75,8 
83.1 



1/ Real indexes tdjust nominal exchange ratet for dlfferencet in ratet cf inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high-Inflation countries. A higher 
value means ths dollar has appreciated. See the October 19S8 issue of Agricultural Outlook lor a discussion of ths calculations and the weights used. 
2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance in 
world financial markets. 3/ Substantial devaluations of the Argentine »u strafe & Brazilian cruzado resulted in a sharp increase in the December, 
19S9,& subsequent values of these Indices. Pm preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter. David Sta I lings (202) 219-0718. 



Table 29*— Trade Balance 



Exports 

Agricultural 

NonagriculturaJ 
Totar2/ 
Imports 

Agricultural 

NonagriculturaJ 
Totar3/ 
Trade balance 

Agricultural 

NonagriculturaJ 

Tour 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 & end September 30. Fiscal year 1989 began Oct. 1, 1988 & ended Sept. 30, 1989, 2/ Domestic exportt Including 
Department of Delense shipments (F.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value), F« forecast. — »no* available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonatd (202) 219-0822. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








July 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


19S7 
S million 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 


1990 


34,760 
159.373 
194,142 


38.027 

170.014 
208.041 


31,201 
179.236 
210.437 


26.312 

179,291 
205.603 


27.876 
202,9 11 

230.787 


35,316 
256.656 
293.972 


39.652 

302.506 
342.158 


40.000 


2766 
26.392 

29.158 


16.373 
230,527 
246.900 


18,016 

297.736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 

333.462 


20,884 
342.846 

363,730 


20.650 
367,374 
388.024 


21.014 
409.138 
430.152 


21.477 
441.074 
462.551 


22,000 


1.802 
39.187 
40.989 


18.396 
-71,154 
-52756 


19.111 
-127,722 
-108,611 


11.461 
-134.466 
-123.025 


5.428 
-163,555 

-158,127 


7,226 

-164,463 
-157,237 


14.302 

-150.482 
-136.180 


18,175 

-138,566 
-120,393 


18.000 


964 

-12.795 
-11.831 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & prepe.. e*cl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy pf oducts (mt) 

Poultry meats (mt) 

Fat*, oils. & greases (mt) 

Hides & skins IncL furskins 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (ml) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, IncL products (mt) 
Feed* & fodders (mt) 
Other grain product* (mt) 

Fruits, nuts, and praps, (mt) 
Fruit Juices mcl. 
froz.i1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetable! & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, aitcl lmters(mt) 
Seeds (mO 
Sugar, can a or beat (mt) 

Oi Isaacs & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybean* (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oils (mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats A preps., eject, poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork(ml) 

Dairy products (mt) 
Pouftiy & products 1/ 
Fats, oils. & greases (mt) 
Hides & skm*. IncL furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruit*, nuts. & preps., 

axel. |uices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juice* (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & prep*, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet [mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseed* (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages ajccl. fruit 
juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, coco*, spice* 
Coffee, inct. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & Products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscal year" 


Juty 




Rscal year* 


July 


1988 


1969 


1990 F 
1 ,000 units 


1990 


1968 


1989 


1990F 
$ million 


1990 


429 


757 


_ 


56 


452 


475 


_ 


18 


631 


see 





69 


1.797 


2.355 


— 


207 


338 


594 


— 


32 


536 


475 


400 


64 


390 


466 


600 


33 


424 


514 


— 


46 


1.362 


1.377 


3/1.300 


96 


545 


631 


?— 


36 





^ m 


^ 


__ 


1.837 


1.713 


— 


146 


20,817 


26.260 


— 


1,961 


1.458 


1.360 


— 


121 


2.455 


3.073 


— 


172 


88 


91 


— 


4 


108,746 


114.774 


__ 


7,596 


12373 


16.829 


4/16.000 


1,078 


40.517 


37,642 


28.500 


2.180 


4.469 


6.004 


6/4.600 


304 


i.03a 


1.176 


1,000 


44 


170 


255 


— 


10 


2.173 


3.041 


2,400 


113 


733 


955 


800 


36 


53.117 


01,049 


69.200 


4.362 


6,193 


7.363 


8.000 


543 


11.255 


11.077 


6/11,000 


812 


1.720 


1.849 


— 


130 


646 


789 


— 


65 


266 


363 


— 


55 


2.410 


2,554 


— 


227 


2,368 


2.394 


— 


231 


6.497 


4.997 


_ 


571 


252 


264 


_ 


31 


1,821 


2.478 


— 


194 


1.280 


1.542 


— 


172 


229 


212 


200 


9 


1.297 


1 H 274 


1.400 


56 


1,368 


1.441 


1,800 


96 


2.136 


2.040 


2.900 


157 


286 


511 


— 


33 


415 


507 


600 


27 


318 


368 


— 


40 


98 


134 


— 


18 


29,591 


21.074 





976 


7,692 


6.632 


6.100 


290 


21.504 


14.614 


— 


593 


5.229 


4.366 


— 


153 


21,045 


14.116 


16.900 


563 


5.000 


4.089 


3,800 


134 


6.369 


4.962 


4 4 400 


287 


1.5O0 


1.358 


1.000 


61 


1,699 


1,498 


— 


96 


962 


908 


— 


71 


9 


13 


— 


1 


120 


171 


— 


13 


495 


322 


— 


5 


1,494 


1,802 


J 


175 



148,064 147,053 



148,500 



9.412 



35,318 



39,652 



40.000 



21.014 21.477 22.500 



2.766 



2,238 


2 T 4B5 


_ 


174 


729 


740 


800 


61 


1.280 


1.091 


— 


102 


2 788 


2.432 


— - 


256 


779 


eea 


725 


64 


1.681 


1.525 


1.800 


153 


456 


371 


345 


35 


1.001 


778 


800 


94 


337 


323 


_ 


26 


861 


834 


900 


99 




_ 


- 


— 


97 


130 


— 


9 


20 


14 


— 


2 


19 


14 


— 


1 





— 


_ 


— 


247 


241 


^ 


8 


56 


62 


— 


2 


292 


319 


— 


10 


3.075 


3.467 


3.550 


274 


863 


1.139 


1,200 


96 


4.797 


5.036 


5.150 


396 


2.169 


2.269 


— 


189 


3.030 


3.039 


3.200 


266 


820 


851 


900 


76 


26,753 


27.747 


30.300 


3,121 


76B 


792 


— 


94 


2.518 


2.953 


^ 


104 


1,593 


1.959 


2.300 


123 


217 


169 


180 


27 


611 


521 


500 


87 


36 


13 





1 


9 


8 


— 


1 


143 


158 


170 


4 


153 


187 


200 


8 








_ 


419 


466 


— 


25 


1.078 


1.657 


— 


141 


372 


620 


— 


58 


1.772 


1.917 


1.950 


165 


838 


948 


900 


*8 


208 


424 


— 


53 


71 


159 


— ., 


20, 


253 


359 


— 


21 


42 


65 


*~- 


3 


1.311 


1 t 133 


— 


91 


725 


721 


— 


54 


15.583 


13,967 


_ w 


1.290 


2.008 


1.815 


— 


160 


1.813 


1,867 


^ _ 


162 


4,274 


3.896 


— 


275 


1.050 


1.084 


1,250 


91 


2,600 


2.467 


2.300 


150 


562 


564 


565 


55 


1.164 


969 


900 


89 


840 


927 


850 


01 


949 


1,051 


800 


50 






— 


— 


931 


1.097 


— 


113 



1802 



'FlecaJ years begin Oct. 1 & end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1969 began Oct. 1. 1988 & ended Sept. 30. 1989. 1/ Not Included In totaf volume. 2/ Forecast* 
for footnoted Items 2/-6/are based on si ightry different groups of commodities. Fiscal 1988 export* of categories used In the 1969 forecasts were 
2/ 561.000 m. tons, 3/ 1.347 million dollars 4/ 12.743 million. 5/4.636 million. I.e. Include* ftour. 6/ 11 095 million m, ton*. F» forecast — -not 
available. 



Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Table 31 .—U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 





Filed year* 




July 

1990 


Chang 


from year* 


earlier 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 


1966 


1989 


1990F 




Sm 


illNon 






Percent 


8,004 


7,074 


7,000 


322 


11 


-12 


-1 


7,486 


6,565 


6,500 


293 


10 


rl2 


-1 


420 


431 


^ 


21 


1 


1 


^ 


563 


474 


— 


22 


14 


^16 


— 


1.273 


916 


^ 


49 


1 


-28 


^ 


713 


609 


— 


25 


-3 


-15 


— 


_2 095 


1 647 


— - 


-42— 

57 


- a 


-12- 

-10 





'818 


"736 


23 


— 


340 


307 


— 


31 


25 


-10 


— * 


848 


876 


— 


26 


29 


3 


^ 


518 


510 


500 


29 


20 


-2 





192 


166 


— 


6 


32 


-14 


^ 


559 


422 


500 


31 


23 


-24 


25 


87 


72 


— . 








8 


^ 


167 


45 


— . 


12 


165 


-73 


— * 


104 


76 


— - 


2 


-21 


-26 


— 


93.. 


62 


— 


15 


-19 


-33 


— 


1.940 


3.299 


3.100 


92 


104 


70 


-6 


15,928 


18.680 


18.400 


1,396 


33 


17 


-2 


1,904 


2.273 


2,200 


130 


14 


19 





120 


238 


— 


13 


3 


97 


— * 


735 


791 


600 


8 


39 


8 


-25 


334 


330 


— 


18 


37 


-1 


— - 


464 


462 


500 


45 


-5 


4 





805 


1,161 


^ 


56 


133 


44 


_ 


107 


213 


— 


1 


-3 


98 


^ 


354 


243 


^ 


13 


281 


-31 


— 


276 


599 


500 


29 


181 


117 


-17 


613 


1,496 


800 


80 


161 


144 


-47 


7,274 


8.152 


8.300 


652 


31 


12 


1 


1,015 


975 


_ 


80 


43 


-4 


— 


236 


216 


— 


17 


57 


-9 


^ 


345 


344 


400 


32 


33 





33 


4,318 


4623 


5.100 


396 


24 


7 


11 


1,577 


1,594 


1,800 


123 


16 


1 


13 


2*250 


2,453 


2,700 


217 


33 


9 


6 


488 


575 


700 


55 


12 


18 


17 


2,274 


2,281 


2.100 


101 


27 





4 


1,659 


1,796 


1,700 


45 


30 


8 


-5 


193 


216 


^ 


11 


-2 


12 


— ■ 


537 


549 


600 


13 


120 


A 


20 


786 


955 


700 


16 


3 


&1 


-30 


614 


483 


400 


56 


22 


-21 


-20 


44 


30 


^ 


5 


-35 


-31 


— 


85 


57 


— 


22 


74 


-34 


— 


4.401 


5,445 


5,200 


432 


17 


24 


-4 


176 


152 


100 


11 


-58 


-13 


-33 


867 


1,007 


— 


80 


5 


16 


— 


414 


448 


— 


43 


10 


8 


^ 


178 


139 


— 


8 


55 


-22 


^ 


1,726 


2.763 


2,700 


218 


42 


60 


-4 


174 


" 81 


— 


10 


24 


-54 


— 


597 


587 


200 


36 


30 


-2 


-66 


1,973 


2,182 


3,400 


363 


11 


11 


56 


237 


268 


300 


29 


3 


13 


0, 


35,316 


39.652 


40.000 


2,7B6 


27 


12 


1 


17,657 


18.003 


18.800 


1.401 


19 


1 


4 


14,347 


16,432 


16.500 


1.161 


25 


15 


1 


3.111 


5.217 


4,700 


203 


131 


66 


-10 



Rag ion & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (BG-12) 
Selgi um-Luxe m bou rg 
France 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl. Canary Island* 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Hep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

lirael, Incl* Gaza & W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Aeia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Ada 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Aila 
Taiwan 
Korea, Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AM ERIC A & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean 1*1 and e 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
Total 

Developed countries 

Lee* developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 

* Fiscal year* begin Oct. 1 & end Sept 30. Fiscal year 1 989 began Oct. 1 , 1 988 & ended Sept. 30, 1 9B9, F * forecast. — i 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact Stephen MecDonald (202) 219-0822. 



July 
1090 



-7 

-31 

-7 

14 

-64 

-39 
32 

40 
96 

-18 

-61 

W 
-99 

268 

-30 
288 

-45 

-14 
-42 

-59 
-87 
-42 

-18 

J -30 

-93 

-22 

5 

-ei 

3 

-2 

-48 
65 

2 





-5 

-47 

-70 
269 
-79 
-78 
49 
228 
997 

-1 

-29 

-7 



-35 

5 

11 



115 

52 

-7 

17 
-15 



not 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Pirm receipt! 

Crops (lr>cf. net CCC loin*} 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payment* 
Cash payment* 

Value of PlK commodities 

3. Total gross farm Income (4*6+5) 2/ 
4 T Gross cash income (1*2) 

5. Non money Income 37 

6. Value ol Inventory change 

7. Cash expentt* 4/ 
6. Totel expenses 

9. Net cash Income (4-7) 

10. Net r*rm income (3-6) 
Defleted (1082S) 

11. OfMerm Income 

12. Loan change* 5/: Real estate 

13. &/: Non-real estate 

14. Rental income plu* monetary change 

15. Capilal expenditure* 5/ 

16. Net cash f1ow(9+12+l3+l4-15) 













Calender year 












1940 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1967 


1988- 


1989 


1990 F 












S billion 


i 












142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2,3 


144.1 

72.5 

2.5 


147 2 

72.3 

70.3 

4.0 


141.3 

67.2 

69,6 

4.6 


147.1 

69,9 

72.9 

4,3 


149.4 
74.3 

69.8 
6.3 


140 2 

63.7 
71.5 

6.0 


147.5 

65,6 

70.0 

6.9 


155.9 

71.4 

76.8 

57 


167 

76 

84 

7 


174 

79 

88 




to 179 
to 82 
to 91 
to 7 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.0 
1.9 

0.0 


3.5 

3.6 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
5.* 


8.4 
4.0 

4.6 


7.7 
7.0 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


10.7 
0.0 

10.1 


145 
7.1 
7.4 


11 
9 

2 


9 

6 




to 10 
to 9 
tot 


149.3 

143.3 

123 

-6.3 


1063 

146.0 

13.8 

0.5 


163 5 

150.0 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.2 

150.6 

13.5 

-10.9 


170.2 

155.5 

13.4 

0.0 


102.9 

167 2 

6.0 

-2.3 


1566 

162 

0.9 

-2.4 


109.0 

164.3 

7.5 

-2.6 


173.8 

170.4 

7.6 

-4.1 


189 

177 

7 

4 


192 

183 

7 




10 199 

to 189 
to 6 
to 4 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 

139.4 


112.8 
1399 


111.4 
133.2 


116.8 

143.7 


109,0 
131.7 


104.6 

125,1 


108.2 
127.7 


112.0 
131,8 


123 
143 


124 
144 


to 127 
to 148 


34.2 
16.1 
18.8 


32.6 

209 
286 


37.9 
23.0 
23.0 


39.2 
14.9 
14,3 


30.8 
20.6 
24.0 


46.2 
31,2 

26.1 


47.2 
31.4 
27.0 


56,1 
41.2 
35.1 


56.4 
42.0 
34.0 


55 

47 
37 


69 
47 
35 


to 03 
to 52 

to 40 


34.7 


35.8 


36,4 


37.0 


39.2 


55.2 


545 


56.9 


57.7 


56 


£8 


to 62 


9.0 

5.3 


90 

6.6 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0,9 


-1.1 
-0.8 


-6.2 
-9.0 


-7.8 
-11.0 


-6,7 
-40 


-45 
-0.3 


-3 



-2 




toO 
toi 


0.1 
18.0 


6,4 
10.8 


6.3 
13.3 


6.3 
12.7 


B.9 
12,5 


8.8 
9.2 


6.t 

6.5 


0.6 
11.1 


7.6 
11.1 


a 

13 


8 

12 


to 10 
tol5 



37.6 



37.6 



38.1 



32.7 



31.3 



31.9 



28,1 



40.0 



50.3 



47 



52 to 59 



1/ Income from machine htra. <^>tom work, eaje* of forest products. & other miscellaneous cacti sources. 21 Number* In parentheses indicate the combination of Hams 

fFos* rental value o! larm dwollinga Af Exclude* capilal consumption. 
revi*ion* trom the 1987 Census of Agriculture. 5/ Excludeefarm 



required to calculate a Orvsn Item. 3/ Value of home conaumption of sell-produced food & Imputed gross 
perJquJslties To hired labor. & farm household expanses. 1987 & 1988 expenses Include preliminary revil 
households. Totals may not add because of rounding. F» forecast. 



Information contact: Diane Berteleen (202) 219-0809. 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/ 














1960 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1964 


1965 
S NHlon 


1966 


1967 


1966 


1969 


1990 F 


Aeeets 
























Real estate 


762.4 


784.7 


748.8 


758,2 


010.3 


540.8 


507.3 


626.4 


555.4 


578 


590 to 600 


Non-real estate 


201 6 


197.8 


196.0 


191.9 


197.8 


186 2 


180.8 


190.6 


204 6 


213 


21510 225 


Livestock & poultry 


00.0 


53.5 


53.0 


49.6 


49,5 


46.3 


47.8 


58.0 


65.5 


70 


70 to 74 


Machinery & motor 
























whiciee 


51. $ 

33.0 


87.0 


87.5 


87.4 


66.0 


83.8 


81.9 


79.4 


80.6 


84 


64 to 88 


Crops stored 2/ 


29.1 


27.7 


239 


29.7 


22.9 


16.7 


18.0 


23.0 


24 


22 to 26 


Financial assets 


26.7 


28.2 


29.8 


30,9 


32.6 


33.3 


345 


351 


35.5 


37 


35 to 39 


TotaJ farm ataeta 


9642 


982,5 


946.6 


949.9 


608.1 


727.0 


688.1 


715.9 


760.0 


791 


810 to 820 


Liability* 
























Real estate debt 3/ 


89.9 


98.7 


102.5 


104.8 


949 


88.0 


60.8 


74.1 


69.7 


67 


64 to 66 


N on-real estate debt 4/ 


77.1 


836 


87.0 


87.9 


67.1 


77.5 


66,6 


62.0 


61.7 


62 


60 to 64 


Total farm debt 


166.8 


182.3 


189.5 


192.7 


182.0 


166.1 


147.4 


136.2 


131.4 


129 


125 to 131 


Total farm equity 


817.4 


600,2 


757.3 


757,2 


626.1 


5609 

Percent 


540.7 


579.7 


628.6 


662 


685 to 695 


Selected ratios 
























DebMo-asaett 


10.9 


18.0 


20.0 


20.3 


22,5 


22.8 


21.4 


19,0 


17.3 


16 


1510 16 


Debt-to-nequity 


20,4 


22.8 


25.0 


25.4 


291 


29.6 


27.3 


23.5 


20.9 


20 


18 to 19 


Debt-to-net cash income 


502 


564 


500 


492 


495 


345 


311 


243 


226 


237 


200to210 



1/ A* of Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCC cropt held on farms plut value above loan retet for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
Includes CCC storage and drying recti itiea loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F » forecast 

Information contacts Ken Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



Region & 
Slate 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

New Ha mp ah I re 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Wand 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

North Carofina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & Products 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



1988 



£17 

J? 

105 

13 

183 
1.803 

193 
2.332 



1.584 
1,716 
2,255 

1,205 

4.215 
3.418 
4,988 
2,012 

851 

2.050 
5,390 

4,124 



708 

1.300 
218 

2.186 

490 
2.016 
1,132 
1.530 

1.056 

1,695 
1,172 
2.280 
582 
2.243 
6,562 



816 
1,039 

584 
2.666 

909 

792 
52B 
159 

1.140 

873 

4,682 

10 
89 



1989 



216 
63_ 

375 
112 

13 
186 

1,946 
197 

2.595 



1,698 
1.817 
2,252 
1,313 

4.337 
3716 

5.209 
2.168 

642 

2,108 
5.643 
4.245 



503 

870 

1,372 

250 

2.505 

551 
2.270 
1,221 
1.670 
1,060 

1.932 

1.292 

2.661 

614 

2.409 
6.863 



899 
1.046 

669 
2.649 

974 
744 
574 
141 

1.201 

739 

5.093 

9 

92 



78.821 83,724 



June 
1990 



16 
i_ 

33 
10 

1 

14 
174 

16 
229 



150 

166 
205 
128 

404 
319 
427 

175 

32 

157 
449 
299 



39 
68 

102 
19 

203 
40 

184 
99 

103 
83 

166 
109 
231 
58 
203 
633 



37 

80 

28 

233 

62 

54 
51 
11 

108 
94 

528 

1 



7.013 



July 

1990 



15 
JL 

34 

10 

1 

15 
180 

17 
233 



147 
157 
227 
124 

421 

335 
461 

174 

30 
141 
433 
339 



42 
67 

95 
18 

133 

41 
161 

104 

306 

91 

164 

104 
210 
59 
232 
642 



26 

90 

23 

206 

84 

63 

48 

9 

111 
68 

470 

1 
7 

7.191 



1988 



197 

_77 

51 

305 

66 

214 
865 
452 
964 



1.980 
2.320 
3.927 
1.535 

764 
2.649 
3.787 
1,746 

1,507 

895 
2,409 
2,195 



152 

457 

614 

BB 

1.850 

616 

1.554 

4.688 

980 

877 

728 

1.133 
1.552 
1.295 
1.112 
3.689 



617 

1.285 

177 

1.034 

375 

1.177 

173 

79 

2,196 

1,508 

11,970 

20 

490 



June 
1990 



1989 

$ million 2/ 



July 
1990 



233 

79_ 
51 

317 

66 
218 
911 
463 
888 



2.114 
2.502 

4,458 
1.627 

941 

2,809 
3.911 

1.732 

1.465 

884 

2,878 

2.079 



160 

476 

685 

64 

2,046 

675 

1,598 

4.982 

1,258 

861 

696 

1,000 
1.470 
1.048 
1.185 
3.897 



710 
1.670 

186 
1.250 

450 

1.158 

174 

94 

2.438 

1.558 

12.422 

20 
495 



71,372 75,449 



2 
16 

2 
12 
69 
48 
62 



101 
219 
508 
109 

68 
257 

329 
203 

136 
66 

176 
207 



12 
29 

39 
6 

98 

78 

108 

191 

63 

58 

53 

54 
158 

35 
188 
225 



43 

99 

4 

77 

45 
48 

11 
5 

167 

89 

912 

1 
40 

5.534 



9 



6 

21 



126 
78 

195 
180 



10 
43 

52 

6 

165 
73 
96 

173 
51 
38 

33 
24 
34 
24 
118 
274 



73 

100 
10 



59 
16 



139 

176 

867 

2 

41 



1988 



414 
136 



401 
410 



3 79 

15 398 

76 2.668 

59 645 

78 3296 



179 3,564 

209 4,036 

326 6,182 

185 2,739 

97 4,980 

208 6.067 

309 8.775 

92 3.758 



2.358 
2.945 
7.800 
6.320 



595 
1.224 
1.914 

286 

4.038 
1.106 
3.570 
5.820 
2.510 
1.933 

2.422 

2.305 
3.831 
1.876 
3,354 
10.251 



1.433 
2.324 

761 
3.700 

1.283 
1.969 

701 
238 

3.336 

2.182 

16.652 

30 
578 



1989 



447 

_142 
426 
429 

79 

404 
2.857 

660 
3.581 



3.812 
4.318 
6,710 
2.940- 

5 r 278 
6.626 
9,119 

3.900 

2,108' 
2.992 
8,521 
6.324 



663 
1.346 
2,058 

314 

4.551 
1.225 
3.B69 
6.203 
2.928 
1.921 

2.628 
2.292 

4.131 
1.661 

3,594 
10.760 



1.610 
2.715 

856 
3.899 

1.424 

1.902 
748 
235 

3.639 
2.297 

17,515 

29 

587 



June 
1990 



18 

9_ 
35 
28 

3 

26 

243 

65 

291 



251 
385 
713 
237 

472 

576 
756 

378 

168 
224 
624 

506 



51 

97 

141 

24 

301 
118 
293 
290 
166 
141 

219 
164 
389 
94 
392 
858 



80 
178 

31 
310 

107 

102 

62 

16 



July 
1990 



24 
10 

«r 

30 

4 

30 
255 

76 
311 



326 
366 

553 
309 

618 
543 
770 
266 

155 
219 
628 

519 



62 
109 
147 

23 

298 
114 
277 
276 
357 
129 

197 
128 

244 
83 

350 
915 



99 
190 

33 
299 

132 

121 

64 

17 



275 250 

152 244 

1.440 1.357 

2 3 

47 48 



5.317 150.192 159,173 12.547 12.508 



1/ Sales of farm products include receipts Irom commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
current month. Toteis may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Farm marketings & CCC foe/is" 

Livestock & Product! 
Mb at animal! 
Dairy products 
Poultry A eggs 
Other 

Crop* 
Food grain ■ 
Feed crop* 
Cotton (lmt&ee#d) 
Tobacco 

Oil-bear mo crops 
Vegetable! A melons 
Fruit* Attee nuts 
Other 

Government payments 
ToUt 









Annual 






I960 

July 






1000 


















1084 


1085 


1086 


1887 


1988 


I960 


Mai 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 














S million 












142.784 


144.114 


135.107 


141.653 


150.162 


159.173 


11.776 


12.271 


11.560 


12.129 


12.547 


12,508 


72,805 


69.822 


71,539 


76,010 


76.821 


83.724 


6.620 


7.380 


6.062 


7.431 


7.013 


7,101 


40,750 


38.550 


30,081 


4M78 


45.884 


46.591 


3.415 


4.172 


3.928 


4,235 


3.864 


3.829 


17.031 


18.055 


17.724 


17.727 


17.641 


19.401 


1.562 


1.716 


1.665 


1.782 


1.760 


1.816 


12,245 


11,200 


12,701 


11,517 


12.867 


15.346 


1.258 


1,333 


1.214 


1.253 


1.232 


1.185 


1.068 


2.008 


2.034 


2,288 


2.429 


2,386 


386 


150 


157 


161 


170 


379 


00.889 


74.203 


63.658 


60.643 


71.372 


75,440 


5.156 


4.890 


4,598 


4.698 


5.534 


6.317 


8.731 


6.090 


5,741 


5.780 


7.464 


8.073 


1.035 


374 


293 


386 


1.284 


355 


16.138 


22.601 


16.812 


14.543 


14,305 


16.656 


1.188 


1.360 


1.218 


1,359 


1.501 


1.403 


3.874 


3.687 


3.371 


4.189 


4,546 


4.740 


143 


259 


166 


102 


116 


115 


2 T B13 


2.809 


1,021 


1,826 


1.060 


2,38 1 


20 


1 


16 








174 


13.641 


12.475 


10,614 


11.294 


13.537 


12.172 


418 


767 


538 


505 


616 


466 


0.162 


8.572 


8,848 


9.660 


9.754 


11.340 


755 


810 


042 


1.003 


876 


727 


6.734 


6.046 


7.248 


1,058 


9.139 


0.020 


912 


357 


200 


237 


530 


652 


8.008 


1.333 


0.002 


10.064 


10.665 


11,068 


636 


062 


1,216 


923 


611 


635 


8.430 


7,704 


11.813 


16.7*7 


14.480 


10.837 


272 


2.331 


1.215 


636 


161 


46 


151.214 


151.818 


147.010 


158.400 


164.672 


170.060 


12.048 


14.602 


12.776 


12.765 


12.698 


12.556 



■Receipts from loan* represent vaj us of commodities Placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the month, 
Information Contact Roger Strickland (202)219-0806. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses 



Feed 
Uve stock 
Seed 
Farm-origin Inputs 

Fertilizer 
Fuels A oils 
Electricity 
Pesticides 
Maji utactu red inputs 

Short-term interest 
Real estate Interest V 
Total interest charges 

Repaif & maintenance 1/2/ 
Contract A hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 

M*f ketlng. storage. & 

transportation 

Misc. operating expenses 1/ 

Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total production expenses 











Calendar year 














1930 


1981 


1982 


1963 


1984 


1965 


1986 


1967' 


1968 


1989 


1990 F 












S million 














20.971 

10.670 

3,220 

34.661 


20.655 
8.099 
3.428 

33.282 


16,502 
9.684 
3.172 

31.447 


20.371 
8.S16 
2.690 

31.679 


20,239 
9.466 
3.386 

33.112 


17,247 

9.164 

3.128 

29.650 


17,875 

9.758 

3,166 

30.621 


17.958 
11.642 

3.259 
33.059 


20,620 

12,812 

3,266 

36.700 


22.722 

12.963 

3.733 

39.438 


21.000 

12.000 

3.000 

38.000 


to 24,000 
to 15,000 
to6.000 
to 42.000 


9.410 
7.879 

1.526 

3.530 

22,434 


0.400 
8.570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 


6.018 
7,734 

2.041 

4,282 

22.076 


6.059 

7,214 

1,932 

3,870 

20.024 


8.574 

7,308 

2,060 

4.688 

22.629 


7.506 
6,446 
1,878 
4,334 
20.163 


6.813 

5.318 

1.795 

4.324 

18.250 


6.453 

4.070 

2.t56 

4.512 

18,090 


6.775 
4,932 
2.231 
4.443 
16.390 


7.554 

6.341 

2.100 

6.721 

20.717 


6.000 
5.000 

2,000 

5.000 
20.000 


to 8.000 
to 7,000 
to 3,000 
to 7,000 
to 23.000 


8.717 

7.544 

16.261 


10.722 
9.142 

19.864 


11.340 
10.481 
21.330 


10,615 
10.816 
21.430 


10,396 
10.733 
21.120 


8,735 

9.876 
18.613 


7.920 
9,131 
17.052 


7,305 

6.187 

16.492 


7.287 

7.685 

1M72 


7.480 

7.643 

16.123 


7.000 
6,000 

14.000 


to 8.000 
to 8,000 
10 16,000 


7.075 
0.294 
1.823 


7,021 
8 r 032 

1.984 


6.428 

10.07S 
2,025 


6.529 
9,725 

2.213 


6.730 
9,720 

2,566 


6,556 

9,700 
2 T 354 


6.465 
0.890 
2.000 


6.826 

10.821 

2.105 


6,889 
11,202 
2.271 


7.794 

1 1 .687 

2.739 


7.000 
11.000 

2.000 


(0 9,000 

1o 13.000 
lo 4.000 


3.070 

6.881 

26.143 


3.523 

6,909 

28.360 


4,301 
7.262 

30,069 


3,904 

0.089 
31,461 


4,012 

9.136 
32,173 


4,127 

8.198 

31.034 


3.652 

8.054 
30.180 


3.088 

8,902 

32.644 


3,261 

9.357 

33.000 


4.214 

9.857 
36.491 


4.000 

6.000 

36.000 


to 6.000 

to 0.000 
to 40.000 


21.474 
3.601 


23.573 
4.246 


24,267 
4.036 


23.673 

4.469 


21,623 
4.059 


19.648 
4.231 


17.709 
4.125 


16.475 

4.005 


16.716 
4.803 


17.310 
5.316 


17,000 
5.000 


to 19.000 
(0 6.000 


6.075 
31.440 


6.184 
34,003 


6,174 
34,497 


. 5.110 
33,452 


8.976 
34.660 


8,435 
32.314 


6.951 

26.765 


6,964 
28,434 


7.0H 
28.533 


6.181 

30.807 


8.000 
31.000 


to 10.000 
to 34.000 



133.138 130.444 139,940 38,245 143.703 131,663 126.087 127.719 131.767 142.575 144.000 to 148.000 

assessments. Totals may not add 



1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1982. miscellaneous operating expenses Incfude other livestock purchases A dairy 
because of rounding. F - forecast. 1987 A 1966 expenses include preliminary revisions (ran the Census of Agriculture. 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202) 2 1 0-0804, Diane Bertelsen (202) 210-0609. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 

Pi**} year 



1982 1963 1084 1985 1966 1067 1088 1980 1900 E 1991 E 

S million 
COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 

Corn 4,281 5.720 -034 4.403 10.524 12,346 8.227 2.863 2.638 1,665 

Grain sorghum 966 $14 76 463 1,185 1203 764 467 433 222 

Sari ay 
Oats 

Com & oat products 
Total toad grain 4 

Wheat 

Rlc* 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 

Soybeans 
Peanuta 



129 


268 


80 


336 
2 


471 
26 


394 
17 


-2 


45 
1 


-3* 
-7 


37 


~^i 


5 








2 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


9 


5.397 


6,815 


-758 


5.211 


12.211 


13.067 


0.053 


3.364 


2.084 


1.933 


2.238 


3.419 


2,536 


4.601 


3.440 


2.636 


678 


53 


576 


1.051 


164 


664 


333 


990 


047 


006 


128 


631 


701 


669 


1.190 


1,363 


244 


1.663 


2.142 


1.786 


666 


1,461 


-100 


434 


103 


660 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


-453 


-367 


-242 


-223 


2,182 


2.528 


1,502 


2.085 


2.337 


1.166 


1,205 


670 


423 


446 


160 


286 


-685 


711 


1.697 


-476 


-1.678 


-86 


116 


50 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


-6 


3 


-5 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-246 


-25 








27 


46 


90 


81 


80 


73 


100 


42 


63 


50 


54 


04 


132 


100 


123 


152 


V 6 


03 


1*12 


167 


204 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


827 


634 


-13 


3,525 


1.064 


1,435 


1,411 


1,210 


305 


65 


663 


527 


65 


308 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-39 


67 























3.010 


2/106 


76 


-225 


-1,542 


1,295 


-314 


466 


371 


1.695 


t43 


687 


867 


1.652 


18,851 


7,315 


17.683 


25,841 


22,408 


12.461 


10.523 


6.742 


7,851 



1.185 


2.780 


612 


6.302 


6.166 


4.633 


3.071 


6,708 


4.158 


4,564 





705 


1,504 


1,525 


64 


362 


8 


-1 




















480 


587 


260 


168 


178 


100 














27 


60 





42 


1 


11 


306 


115 


1 











6 


4 








1.401 


3.600 


2,117 


7,827 


6,746 


5.662 


4,245 


6.011 


4,337 


4.695 



Honey 
Woo) 

Operating expanse 3/ 
Interest expand iture 
Export programs 4/ 
1980/80 Baa star/ 
Livestock Assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 
Price-support lo*AS (net) 7,015 8.438 -27. 6,272 13,828 12,190 4.679 -9£0 "276 107 

Direct Payments 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 3.386 2/ 16 

Emergency Uve « ock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchssos (net) 
Producer storage 

payment! 
ftocesemg. atorage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 11,652 18,851 7,315 17.683 25.841 22,408 12.461 10,523 6.742 7,651 

1/ Fiscal 1086 wool & mohair program outlay* were $130,635,000 but irwluoe twe-time advance appropriation of *126,108,000, which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury, 2/ Benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1960 are being paid In generic certificates 
& are not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays, 3/ Does not include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager. 4/ Includes Export 
Guarantee Program, Direct Export Credit Program, & CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manager. E - Estimated in the fiscal 1901 Mid-Session Review 
bamd on June, 1000 supply and demand estimates. Minus {-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over grow outlay* of fund*). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalsfci (202)447-6146. 
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31 


533 


180 


76 


2.031 


2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-122 


37 


670 


964 


£68 


320 


485 


832 


658 


174 


175 


27 


355 


66o 


630 


657 


1,013 


1.650 


1,113 


650 


380 


306 


204 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


527 


634 


-13 


3.525 


1.064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.210 


395 


65 


663 


527 


65 


306 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-39 


67 


-281 


-1.607 


679 


-648 


320 


305 


1.757 


-13 


111 


1,085 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38. — Food Expenditure Estimates 





Annual 




1990 




1990 year-to-dele 


1987 


19B8 


1989 R 


June July P 
$ billion 


AuflP 


June 


July P 


AugP 


245444 
179.140 


257.981 

196,630 


276,244 
203.569 


24.0 24 J 
19.4 19.4 

1989$ billion 


■25.6 


141.8 
106.5 


1667 
125.9 


192.3 
1457 


273,1«0 

195,095 


273.947 
202.533 


276.372 
203,565 


23.6 23.3 

18.5 18.4 


23.9 

18.8 


133.9 
102 8 


157.3 
121.2 


181.2 

140.0 








Percent chmnge from year earlier ($ Ml.) 








3,6 
10.8 


4.9 
•7 


7.1 
5.1 


5<9 4.0 
8.3 7.1 


7.2 

7.6 


6.0 
7.6 


67 
7.4 


5.9 
7.4 








Percent chenge from year earlier (1989 S bil.) 






-0.8 

Co" 


0.3 
3.8 


0.9 
0.5 


-0.3 -2.1 
3,2 2.2 


0.9 
2.6 


-1.0 
2.5 


-1,2 
2.5 


-0,9 
2.5 



Sales 1/ 

Off-ore mJee use 2/ 
Mealo&enackf 3/ 



Safeil/ 

Off-premise ute 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
MeeJs& anacks3/ 

1/ Food only (excludes tJcoholic beverages), Not seasonally adjusted, il Excludes donations & home production, 3/ Excludes 
donations, cnild nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished to employees, patients, & Inmates. R ■ revised, P - preliminary. 

NOTE- This table differs from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PCE); table 2 Jor several reasons: (1) this series Includes only food 
not alcoholic beverages & pet lood which are included In PCE; (2) this series is no* seasonally adjusted, whereat PCE is seesonatJv 
adjusted at annual rater (3) this series reports sales only, but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnished to 
employees; (4) this series includes all sales o! meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchasee usmg personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences* see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector, 'Agr.-Econ, Rpt. No 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact. Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1987 


1988 


1009 


Aug 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


100.1 
99.3 

98.7 
98.8 


104 
105.0 
105.4 
103.2 


106.4 
108.4 
108.7 
103.9 


106.8 
108.0 
108.4 
104.1 


107.1 P 
109.4 P 
100,1 P 
105.0 P 


107.4 P 
109,9 P 
110.3 P 
106.0 P 


107.3 P 
110.1 P 
110.0P 

106.4 P 


107.0 P 
10S.2 P 
108.0 P 
104.fi P 


107.0 P 
100.6 P 
100.0 P 
104.3 P 


107.1 P 
110.7 P 
110.5 P 

104.4 P 


20.0 


30.7 


28,4 


20.0 


29.8 P 


27.9 P 


26.8 P 


27.9 P 


25.0 P 


20,0 P 


030 
0.137 


£35 

007 

9.S79 


003 

690 

H 729 


457 

217 

8 T 970 


370 

572 

B>73S 


401 

452 

10,170 


60S 

£90 
11.640 


672 

102 

12.749 


438 

414 
9.901 


33E 

183 

9.034 


119,3 
110,6 


118.7 

110.4 


124 1 
123.4 


123,4 
122.0 


127.0 
120.5 


127,6 
127h1 


127.2 
128.7 


120.4 
125,8 


120.0 
126.7 


133.9 
135,6 



Rail freight rate In den V 
{Dk. 1904-100] 
All product! 
Firm products 

Food product! 

Grain *Mpm»nti 

AtiL carloadlngi (1 h 0O0 cirl) 2/ 
Fra&h fruit Aveg*tabJs ihipmsnt* 

Piggy back (1.000 cwt} 3/4/ 

Rdrf1.000cwl)3/4/ 

Tmckj1,0O0cWt)3/4/ 

Cort or operating truck* 
hauling product 0/ 

Ownar oparelorfcla Jmfla) 

Fltrt operation i&tJmUt) 

l/Deparrmenlof Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistic*. 2/ Wasfcly average: from Aeeociatlon of American Rail road ■, 3/ Weekly avenge: from Agricultural Marksting Serv+c*. UGDA, 
4/ prehmlnary data rw 1089a,19O0< 6/Offic* of Tu importation. UEOJl P - preliminary. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchlnton (202) 299-1440. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40-— Indexes of F 


: arm Production Input Use & Produc 

1981 1U2 1983 1BS4 1945 


itlvlty 














1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 2/ 


1990 2/ 
















1977*100 












Farm output 


lis 

109 


lift 
107 


96_ 


Jlfc 


_iia^ 


111 

110 


Jlfl 

113 


102 
116 


111- 
116 


- —117- 
117 




Ail livestock product ■ 3/ 


100 


107 


110 




Meat animals 


106 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


104 


103 


101 




Dairy products 


108 


110 


114 


110 


117 


116 


116 


118 


118 


120 




Poultry & egg* 


119 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


150 


156 


165 




All crops 4/ 


117 


117 


88 


111 


118 


100 


108 


92 


108 


111 




Feed grains 


121 


122 


07 


ne 


134 


123 


106 


73 


108 


115 




Hay & forage 


106 


100 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 




Food grains 


144 


138 


117 


129 


121 


106 


107 


98 


107 


138 




Sugar crops 


107 


90 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


106 


102 




Cotton 


109 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


102 




Tobacco 


108 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


74 


81 




Oil crop* 


114 


121 


>91 


106 


117 


110 


108 


89 


106 


102 




Cropland used for crops 


102 


101 


88 


99 


98 


94 


&a 


86 


90 


^_ 




Crop production par acre 


115 


110 


100 


112 


120 


116 


122 


107 


119 


— 


1 


Farm Input 5/ 


102 


99 


97 


95 


92 


87 


86 


85 


__ 


__ 


* 


Farm real estate 


104 


102 


101 


97 


95 


93 


02 


91 


— 


: 




Mechanical power & machinery 


98 


92 


S8 


84 


80 


75 


72 


71 


— 







Agricultural chemicals 


129 


118 


105 


121 


123 


110 


"111 


113 


— 






Feed, seed, & livestock 
























purchase* 


108 


108 


110 


106 


106 


103 


111 


107 


— 


— 




Farm output par unit of input 


ne 


117 


90 


11* 


128 


127 


*128 


120 


.— 


,— 




Output per hour of labor 
























Farm a/ 


123 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


134 


— 







Nonfarm 7/ 


100 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


— 








1/ For historical data & Indexes, see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics. 1988, ECIFS 6-6. 2/ Preliminary 
indexes for 1989 based on Crop Production: 1999 Summary* released in January 1990, &unpubileft*d data from the Agricultural Statistics Board, 
MASS. 3/ Gross live stock production includes minor livestock products not included in the separata groups shown , It cannot be added to gross crop 
production to compute farm output. 4/ Gross crop production includet soma miscellaneous crops not In the separate groups *howv 
It cannot be added to gross livestock production 10 compute farm output 5/ Indudei other (terns not included In the separate groups shown. 
6/ Economic Research Service. If Bureau of Labor Statistics. — m not available. 

Information contact: Jim Hauvef (202)219-0432. 
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Food Supply and Use 



Table 41.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 1 



Commodity 



1932 



1083 



1084 



1985 



1986 



1087 



teas 



1069 2/ 













Pounds 








Red meats 3/4/ 


118.7 


120.3 


118.9 


120.0 


118.3 


113.3 


115.1 


111 3 


Poultry 3/5/ 
fish 3/ 


45.0 


45.9 


47.2 


43.4 


51.1 


55.3 


57.1 


00.5 


12.3 


131 


13.7 


14.4 


14.5 


15,5 


15.0 


15.7 


Eggs 


33.5 


33.0 


32.9 


32 £ 


32.0 


32.1 


31.0 


29.7 


Dairy products 


















Cheese {excluding cottage) 8/ 


19 


20.5 


21.4 


22.5 


23.0 


24.0 


23.8 


23,7 


American 


11,3 


11.0 


11.8 


12.1 


12.1 


12,4 


11.4 


11.0 


Italian 


48 


53 


5,8 


0.4 


7.0 


7.6 


B.I 


8.5 


Cottage cheese 


4.2 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.5 


Beverage milks 


226.8 


226.0 


226,8 


228.0 


227.7 


2255 


221.2 


218.5 


Fluid whole milk 7/ 


1332 


130.0 


126,5 


122.0 


116.0 


111.4 


105.2 


95.2 


Fluid lowtat milk 8/ 


83.0 


85.4 


ae.o 


93,4 


98.2 


100.1 


100.0 


103.0 


Fluid skim milk 


10.0 


10.0 


11.5 


12.6 


13,4 


14.0 


18.0 


19.7 


Fluid cream 9/ 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4.4 


4.7 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


Yogurt (excluding frozen) 


2.0 


3.2 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4.5 


4.6 


43 


Ice cream 


17.0 


18.0 


18.1. 


18.1 


18.4 


18.3 


17.2 


10.0 


ice milk 


e.e 


09 


7.0 


60 


72 


7.4 


7.9 


8.3 


All dairy product*, milk 


555,5 


572.1 


580.9 


592.1 


589.8 


598.5 


580.5 


565.0 


equivalent milkfat bade 


















Fale Atolls 


ei,i 


630 


61.6 


07.3 


67.3 


65.2 


645 


63.4 


Table spreads 


15.3 


15.3 


15,3 


15.7 


16.0 


15.1 


14.7 


14.4 


Shortening 

Lard & edible tallow (direct use} 


18.6 


18.5 


21.2 


22.8 


22.0 


21.3 


21.2 


21.2 


3a 


4,2 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2.8 


2.5 


2.7 


Salad & cooking oil* 


21.6 


23.5 


19,8 


23.5 


24.1 


24.7 


24.8 


23.8 


Other edible fat* & oil* 10/ 


1.0 


1,5 


t.7 


1.6 


1.7 


1.3 


1.3 


1.3 


Freeh frultsll/12/ 


87.5 


93.0 


914 


89.0 


95.5 


100.7 


00.0 


96.8 


Noncltrus 13/ 


62.7 


63.0 


67.5 


66.5 


69.5 


75.1 


71.9 


72.2 


Citrus 14/ 


24.7 


29.4 


24.0 


22.6 


28.0 


25.7 


27.1 


24,4 


Watermelons 12/ 


12.1 


11.0 


14.0 


13.1 


12.1 


12.1 


,13.1 




Honeydews12/ 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 


2.5 


2,6 


Dried fruit 


2.4 


2.6 


25 


2.8 


2.8 


2:6 


2,9 


3.2 


Frozen fruit 


2.9 


2,9 


3,0 


3.3 


3.6 


3.9 


3.6 


4* 


Frozen citrus Juices 15/ 


36.9 


41.0 


35.0 


40,3 


43.1 


40.0, 


30.9 


35.9 


Selected fresh vegetables 11/12/ 


83.0 


80.6 


87.7 


88.3 


88.3 


93.0 


96,2 


003 


Asparagus 
Broccoli 


— 


— 


0.4 


0,5 


0.7 


0.0 


0.6 


0.6 


22 


23 


2,7 


2.9 


3.5 


3.0 


4,2 


4,5 


Carrots 


7.7 


7.5 


a.o 


7.6 


7.8 


6.7 


8.4 


8.7 


Cauliflower 


1.6 


1.7 


2,2 


2.3 


2.7 


2.7 


20 


2,8 


Celery 


7.8 


7.4 


7,5 


7.4 


7.0 


7.1 


7.7 


7.9 


Corn 18/ 


7.1 


7.3 


7.6 


7.6 


7.2 


7.4 


0.7 


7.5 


Iceberg lettuce 


25.0 


232 


25.9 


24 7 


23.1 


28.6 


27 5 


292 


Onions 


16.7 


15.4 


16.2 


16.0 


17,2 


16.8 


18,1 


17.0 


Tomatoes 


13,4 


137 


15.3 


16.1 


17.2 


17.0 


17,9 


17.0 


Other fresh 17/ 


10 


2.1 


1,0 


2.3 


1.9 


23 


2.2 


2,3 


Potatoes, all 12/ 


114.4 


119.1 


122.1 


122.4 


125.7 


125,0 


123,2 


126.2 


Freeh 


46,8 


49,7 


46.8 


46,7 


49.4 


48.0 


51.4 


40.8 


Canning 


19 


1.9 


1.8 


1.9 


1,8 


1,8 


1,9 


2.0 


Freezing 
ChiPs/snoeetrlngs 


384 


38.9 


43.4 


45.1 


45.8 


47.1 


42.6 


46.1 


17 2 


17.0 


18.1 


17.7 


18.2 


17.7 


17.3 


17.8 


Dehydrating 


10.1 


9.7 


10.0 


11,0 


10.5 


10.4 


10.0 


10.5 


Sweetpotatoes 12/18/ 

Dry edible beans. Peas. & lentils 12/ 


5.5 


4.6 


5.0 


5.4 


4.4 


4.5 


4.1 


4.1 


68 


6.9 


5.4 


7.5 


7.0 


5.4 


7,2 


5.0 


Peanuts (shelled) 


5.0 


5.0 


6.0 


63 


0,4 


6.4 


8.8 


7.1 


Tree nuts (shelled) 


22 


2,2 


2,3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


24 


Fresh mushrooms 12/ 


1.4 


1.0 


1,8 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


Processing mushrooms 12/ 


1.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


16 


1.8 


1.6 


1.4 


Wheat flour 19/ 


116,7 


117.4 


1180 


124 3 


125.2 


129.3 


129.3 


122.7 


Rice 


11.8 


0.7 


8.G 


0,1 


11,8 


13 5 


143 


15.7 


Dry pasta products 20/ 


10.30 


10.60 


11.00 


11 30 


11.60 


11.90 


12,20 


12,80 


Breakfast cereals 


11.00 


12.20 


12.50 


12 80 


13.10 


13,40 


14.10 


14.60 


Caloric sweeteners 21/ 


127.8 


130.4 


129.7 


1304 


129.8 


132.7 


133.3 


133.6 


Soft drinks (gal.) 


26.9 


26.0 


27,2 


30.4 


31.9 


30.5 


31.7 


32.0 


Alcoholic beverages (gal.) 22/ 


42.3 


41.7 


41.1 


40.5 


40.6 


40.0 


39.5 


38.0 


Coffee {green bean equiv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv.) 


9,9 


10.0 


10,2 


10.4 


10.5 


10.1 


9.3 


0.6 


3.0 


3.2 


3.4 


3.7 


3.6 


3,9 


3.9 


40 



1/ In pounds, retail weiQht unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents the residual after exports, nonfood use. & ending 
stocks are subtracted from the sum ol beginning slocks, domestic production. & imports Data on a calendar year beats except fresh 
crfrus fruits, apples, grapes, dried fruit, peanuts. & rice, which are on a crop-year basis. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Boneless, timmed weight. 
4/Beef. veal. pork, lamb 4 mutlon. 5/ Chicken i turkey. 6/ Natural equivalent of cheese & cheese products. Total product weight 
is greater than natural equivalent because processed cheese & cheese food ars made from natural cheese & other dairy products. Includes 
miscellaneous cheese not ahown separate^ . 7/ Plain & flavored. 8/ Plain & flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, light cream. & half 
&half. 10/ Includes confectioner "a fate & other edible fats not shown separately. 11/Total may not adddue torounding. 12/Famn 
*f" 0ljt Figures reflect per capita utilization rather than consumption due to lack of stocks data. 13/ Apples, apricots, avocados, banana*. 
cherries, cranberries, figs, grape** krwjfrufl* mangos, nectarines, olives, papayas, peaches, pears, persimmons, pineapples, plums. & 
pomegranates, 14/ Includes grapefruit, lemons, limes, tangaios,* tangerines, 15/ Single-strength basis. 16/ On-cob basis. 17/lncludes 
srtichokes, garlic 4 eggplant. W Fresh & processed, l&/White.whoiewhea.l. semolina. & durum flour. 20/ Excludes fresh past* 
products. 4 canned & frozen products made with fresh pasta. 21/ Dry weight equivalent. Includes refined {cane & beet) sugar, com 
sweeteners, edible syrups. & honey. 22/ Per capita lor U.S, total populaton. 21 years & over. — » not available. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 210-0670. 
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